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Ir is contrary to common-sense that fish should be more difficult to 
get at the sea-side than in London; but it is true, nevertheless. No 
less contrary to common-sense seems the truth that though, in the 
West Highlands, oxen are to be seen everywhere, no beef can be had 
without sending to Glasgow for it. - Rulers who, guided by common- 
sense, tried to suppress certain opinions by forbidding the books 
containing them, never dreamed that their interdicts would cause 
the diffusion of these opinions ; and rulers who, guided by common- 
sense, forbade excessive rates of interest, never dreamed that they 
were thereby making the terms harder for borrowers than before. 
When printing replaced copying, any one who had prophesied that 
the number of persons engaged in the manufacture of books would 
immensely increase, as a consequence, would have been thought 
wholly devoid of common-sense. And equally devoid of common- 
sense would have been thought any one who, when railways were 
replacing coaches, said that the number of horses employed in 
bringing passengers and goods to and from railways, would be 
greater than the number directly replaced by the railways. Such 
cases might be multiplied indefinitely. Whoso remembers that 
among quite simple phenomena, causes produce effects which are 
often utterly at variance with anticipation, will see how habitually 
this must happen among complex phenomena. That a balloon is 
made to rise by the same force which makes a stone fall; that the 
melting of ice may be greatly retarded by wrapping the ice in a 
blanket; that the simplest way of setting potassium on fire is to 
throw it into the water; are truths which those who know only the 
outside aspects of things would regard as manifest falsehoods. And 
if, when the factors are few and simple, the results may be so 
absolutely opposed to seeming probability, much more will they be 
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often thus opposed when the factors are many and involved. The 
saying of the French respecting political events, that “it is always 
the unexpected which happens”—a saying which they have been 
abundantly re-illustrating of late—is one which legislators, and 
those who urge on schemes of legislation, should have ever in mind. 
Let us pause a moment to contemplate a seemingly-impossible set of 
results which social forces have wrought out. 

Up to quite recent days, Language was held to be of supernatural 
origin. That this elaborate apparatus of symbols, so marvellously 
adapted for the conveyance of thought from mind to mind, was a 
miraculous gift seemed unquestionable. No possible alternative way 
could be thought of by which there had come into existence these 
multitudinous assemblages of words of various orders, genera, and 
species, moulded into fitness for articulating with one another, and 
capable of being united from moment to moment into ever-new com- 
binations, that represent with precision each idea as it arises. The 
supposition that in the slow progress of things, Language grew out 
of the continuous use of signs—at first mainly mimetic, afterwards 
partly mimetic, partly vocal, and at length almost wholly vocal 
was an hypothesis never even conceived by men in early stages of 
civilization; and when the hypothesis was at length conceived, it 
was thought too monstrous an absurdity to be even entertained. 
Yet this monstrous absurdity proves to be true. Already the evolu- 
tion of Language has been traced back far enough to show that all 
its particular words, and all its leading traits of structure, have had 
a natural genesis; and day by day investigation makes it more 
manifest that its genesis has been natural from the beginning. Not 
only has it been natural from the beginning, but it has been spon- 
taneous. No language is a cunningly-devised scheme of a ruler or 
body of legislators. There was no council of savages to invent the 
parts of speech, and decide on what principles they should be 
used. Nay more; going on without any authority or appointed 
regulation, this natural process went on without any man ob- 
serving that it was going on. Solely under pressure of the need 
for communicating their ideas and feelings—solely in pursuit of 
their personal interests—men little by little developed speech in 
absolute unconsciousness that they were doing anything more than 
pursuing their personal interests. Even now the unconsciousness 
continues. Take the whole population of the globe, and there is 
probably not above one in a million who knows that in his daily talk 
he is carrying on the process by which Language has been evolved. 

I commence thus by way of giving the key-note to the argument 
which follows. My general purpose in dwelling a moment on this 
illustration, has been that of showing how utterly beyond the concep- 
tions of common-sense, literally so-called, and even beyond the concep- 
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tions of cultivated common-sense, are the workings-out of sociological 
phenomena—how these workings-out are such that even those who 
have carried to the uttermost “the scientific use of the imagination,”’ 
would never have anticipated them. And my more special purpose 
has been that of showing how marvellous are the results indirectly 
and unintentionally wrought out by the co-operation of men who are 
severally pursuing their private ends. Let me pass now to the par- 
ticular topic to be here dealt with. 


I have greatly regretted to see Professor Huxley strengthening, 
by his deservedly high authority, a school of politicians who can 
scarcely be held to need strengthening—their opponents being so 
few. Iregret it the more because, thus far, men prepared for the 
study of Sociology by previous study of Biology and Psychology, 
have scarcely expressed any opinions on the question at issue; and 
that Professor Huxley, who by both general and special culture is 
so eminently fitted to judge, should have come to the conclusions 
set forth in the last number ofthe Fortnightly Review, will be dis- 
couraging to the small number who have reached opposite conclu- 
sions. Greatly regretting however, though I do, this avowed 
antagonism of Professor Huxley to a general political doctrine with 
which I am identified, I do not propose to make any reply to his 
arguments at large: being deterred partly by reluctance to dwell on 
points of difference with one whom I so greatly admire, and partly 
by the consciousness that what I should say would be mainly a 
repetition of what I have explicitly or implicitly said elsewhere. 
But with one point raised I feel obliged to deal. Professor Huxley 
tacitly puts to me a guestion. By so doing he leaves me to choose 
between two alternatives, neither of which is agreeable to me: I 
must either, by leaving it unanswered, accept the implication that 
it is unanswerable, and the doctrine I hold untenable ; or else I must 
give it an adequate answer. Little as I like it, I see that the 
latter of these alternatives is that which, on general as well as on 
personal grounds, I must accept. 

Had I been allowed to elaborate more fully the Review-article 
from which Professor Huxley quotes, this question would possibly 
not have been raised. That article closes with the following 
words :—“ We had hoped to say something respecting the different 
types of social organization, and something also on social metamor- 
phoses ; but we have reached our assigned limits.” These further 
developments of the conception—developments to be hereafter set 
forth in the Principles of Sociology—I must here sketch in out- 
line before my answer can be made intelligible. In sketching 
them I must say much that would be needless were my answer 
addressed to Professor Huxley only: bare allusions to general phe- 
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nomena of organization, with which he is immeasurab!y more familiar 
than I am, would suffice. But as the sufficiency of my answer has 
to be judged by the general reader, the general reader must be 
supplied with the requisite data—my presentation of them being 
under correction from Professor Huxley if it is inaccurate. 





The primary differentiation in organic structures, manifested alike 
in the history of each organism and in the history of the organic 
world as a whole, is the differentiation between outer and inner parts 
—the parts which hold direct converse with the environment and 
the parts which do not hold direct converse with the environment. 
We see this alike in those smallest and lowest forms, improperly, 
though suggestively, sometimes called unicellular, and we see it in the 
next-higher division of creatures which, with considerable reason, 
are regarded as aggregations of the lower. In these creatures the 
body is divisible into endoderm and ecstoderm, differing very little 
in their characters, but serving the one to form the digestive sac, 
and the other to form the outer wall of the body. As Professor 
Huxley describes them in his Oceanic Hydrozoa, these layers 
represent respectively the organs of nutrition and the organs of 
external relation—generally, though not universally, for there are 
exceptions, especially among parasites. In the embryos of higher 
types, these two layers severally become double, by the splitting 
of a layer formed between them; and from the outer double- 
layer is developed the body-wall with its limbs, nervous-system, 
senses, muscles, &c.; while from the inner double-layer there arise 
the alimentary canal and its appendages, together with the heart 
and lungs. Though in such higher types these two systems of 
organs, which respectively absorb nutriment and expend nutriment, 
become so far connected by ramifying blood-vessels and nerves, 
that this division cannot be sharply made; still the broad con- 
trast remains. At the very outset, then, there arises this sepa- 
ration, which implies at once a co-operation and an antagonism 
—a co-operation, because while the outer organs secure for the 
inner organs the crude food, the inner organs elaborate and supply 
to the outer organs the prepared materials by which they are 
enabled to do their work; and an antagonism, because each set of 
organs, living and growing at the cost of these prepared materials, 
cannot appropriate any portion of the total supply without diminish- 
ing by so much the supply available for the other. This general 
co-operation and general antagonism, becomes complicated with 
special co-operations and special antagonisms, as fast as these two 
great systems of organs develop. The originally simple alimentary 
canal, differentiating into many parts, becomes a congeries of struc- 
tures which, by co-operation, fulfil better their general function, 
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but between which there nevertheless arise antagonisms ; since each 
has to make good its waste and to get matter for growth at 
the cost of the general supply of nutriment available for them all. 
Similarly, as fast as the outer system develops into special senses 
and limbs, there arise among these also, secondary co-operations and 
secondary antagonisms: by their variously-combined actions food is 
obtained more effectually, and yet the activity of each set of muscles 
or each directive nervous structure, entails a draft upon the stock of 
prepared nutriment which the outer organs receive, and is by so 
much at the cost of the rest. Thus the method of organization, 
both in general and in detail, is a simultaneous co-operation and 
opposition. All the organs unite in subserving the interests of the 
organism they form; and yet they have all their special interests, 
and compete with one another for blood. 

A form of government, or control, or co-ordination, develops as fast 
as these systems of organs develop. Eventually this becomes double. 
A general distinction arises between the two controlling systems be- 
longing to the two great systems of organs. Whether the inner con- 
trolling system is or is not originally derived from the outer, matters 
not to the argument—when developed it is in great measure inde- 
pendent." And if we contemplate their respective sets of func- 
tions we shall see the origin of this distinction. That the outer 
organs may co-operate effectively for the purposes of catching prey, 
escaping danger, &c., it is needful that they should be under a 
government capable of directing their combined actions, now in 
this way and now in that, according as outer circumstances vary. 
From instant to instant there must be quick adjustments to occasions 
that are more or less new; and hence there requires a complex 
and centralized nervous apparatus, to which all these organs are 
promptly and completely obedient. The government needful for 
the inner system of organs is a different and much simpler one. 
When the food obtained by the outer organs has been put into 
the stomach, the co-operation required of the viscera, though it 
varies somewhat as the quantity or kind of food varies, has never- 
theless a general uniformity ; and it is required to go on in much 


(1) Here, and throughout the discussion, I refer to these controlling systems only as 
they exist in the Vertebrata, because their relations are far better known in this great 
division of the animal kingdom—not because like relations do not exist elsewhere. 
Indeed, in the great sub- kingdom Annulosa, these controlling systems have relations that 
are extremely significant to us here. For while an inferior annulose animal has only a 
single set of nervous structures, a superior annulose animal (as a moth) hasa set of nervous 
structures presiding over the viscera, as well as a more conspicuous set presiding over 
the organs of external relation. And this contrast is analogous to one of the contrasts 
between undeveloped and developed societies; for while among the uncivilized and 
incipiently civilized there is but a single set of directive agencies, there are among the 
fully civilized, as we shall presently see, two sets of directive agencies, for the outer 
and inner structures respectively. 
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the same way whatever the outer circumstances may be. In each 
case the food has to be reduced to a pulp, supplied with various 
solvent secretions, propelled onward, and its nutritive part taken up 
by absorbent surfaces. That these processes may be effective, the 
organs which carry them on must be supplied with fit blood; and to 
this end the heart and the lungs have to act with greater vigour. 
This visceral co-operation, carried on with this comparative uni- 
formity, is regulated by a nervous system which is to a large extent 
independent of that higher and more complex nervous system control- 
ling the external organs. The act of swallowing is, indeed, mainly 
effected by the higher nervous system; but, being swallowed, the 
food affects by its presence the local nerves, through them the local 
ganglia, and indirectly through nervous connexions with other 
ganglia, excites the rest of the viscera into co-operative activity. It 
is true that the functions of the sympathetic, or ganglionic nervous 
system, or “nervous system of organic life,” as it is otherwise 
called, are imperfectly understood. But since we know positively 
that some of its plexuses, as the cardiac, are centres of local stimu- 
lation and co-ordination, which can act independently, though they 
are influenced by higher centres ; it is fairly to be inferred that the 
other and still larger plexuses distributed among the viscera, are 
also such local and largely independent centres—especially as the 
nerves they send into the viscera, to join the many subordinate 
ganglia distributed through them, greatly exceed in quantity the 
cerebro-spinal fibres accompanying them. Indeed, to suppose other- 
wise is to leave unanswered the question— What are their functions? 
as well as the question—How are these unconscious visceral co- 
ordinations effected? There remains only to observe the kind of 
co-operation which exists between the two nervous systems. This 
is both a general and a special co-operation. The general co- 
operation is that by which either system of organs is enabled to 
stimulate the other to action. The alimentary canal yields through 
certain nervous connexions the sensation of hunger to the higher 
nervous system; and so prompts efforts for procuring food. Con- 
versely, the activity of the nervo-muscular system, or, at least, its 
normal activity, sends inward to the cardiac and other plexuses a 
gush of stimulus which excites the viscera to action. The special 
co-operation is one by which it would seem that each system puts 
an indirect restraint on the other. Fibres from the sympathetic 
accompany every artery throughout the organs of external relation, 
and exercise on the artery a constrictive action; and the converse 
is done by certain of the cerebro-spinal fibres which ramify with 
the sympathetic throughout the viscera: through the vagus and the 
splanchnic nerves, an inhibitory influence is exercised on the heart, 
intestines, pancreas, &c. Leaving doubtful details, however, the fact 
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which concerns us here is sufficiently manifest—that there are for 
these two systems of organs two nervous systems, in great measure 
independent ; and that if it is true that the higher system influences 
the lower, it is no less true that the lower very powerfully influences 
the higher. The restrictive action of the sympathetic upon the 
circulation throughout the nervo-muscular system, is unquestionable; 
and it is possibly through this that when the viscera have much 
work to do, the nervo-muscular system is incapacitated in so marked 
a manner.! 

The one further fact here concerning us is the contrast presented 
in different kinds of animals, between the degrees of development 
of these two great systems of organs that carry on respectively 
the outer functions and the inner functions. There are active 
creatures in which the locomotive organs, the organs of sense, 
together with the nervous apparatus which combines their actions, 
bear a large ratio to the organs of alimentation and their appen- 
dages ; while there are inactive creatures in which these organs of 
external relation bear a very small ratio to the organs of alimenta- 
tion. And a remarkable fact, here especially instructive to us, is 
that very frequently there occurs a metamorphosis, which has for 
its leading trait a great change in the ratio of these two systems— 
a metamorphosis which accompanies a great change in the mode of 
life. The most familiar metamorphosis is variously illustrated among 
insects. During the early or larval stage of a butterfly, the organs 
of alimentation are largely developed, while the organs of external 
relation are but feebly developed; and then, during a period of 
quiescence the organs of external relation undergo an immense 
development, making possible its active and varied adjustments to 
the surrounding world, while the alimentary system becomes rela- 
tively small, On the other hand, among the lower invertebrate 
animals there is a very common metamorphosis of an opposite kind. 
When young, the creature, with scarcely any alimentary system, 
but supplied with limbs and sense-organs, swims about actively. 
Presently it settles in a habitat where nutriment is to be obtained 
without moving about, loses in great part its organs of external 

(1) To meet the probable objection that the experiments of Bernard, Ludwig, and 
others, show that in the case of certain glands the nerves of the cerebro-spinal system 
are those which set up the secreting process, I would remark that in these cases, and in 
many others where the relative functions of the cerebro-spinal nerves and the sympa- 
thetic nerves have been studied, the organs have been those in which sensation is either 
the stimulus to activity or its accompaniment; and that from these cases no conclusion 
can be drawn applying to the cases of those viscera which normally perform their func- 
tions without sensation. Perhaps it may even be that the functions of those sympa- 
thetic fibres which accompany the arteries of the outer organs are simply ancillary to 
those of the central parts of the sympathetic system, which stimulate and regulate the 
viscera—ancillary in this sense, that they check the diffusion of blood in external organs 


when it is wanted in internal organs: cerebro-spinal inhibition working the opposite 
way. 
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relation, develops its visceral system, and, as it grows, assumes a 
character utterly unlike that which it originally had—a structure 


adapted almost exclusively to alimentation and the propagation of the 
species. 


Let us turn now to the social organism, and the analogies of structure 
and function which may be traced in it. Of course these analogies 
between the phenomena presented in a physically coherent aggregate 
forming an individual, and the phenomena presented in a physically 
incoherent aggregate of individuals distributed over a wide area, 
cannot be analogies of a visible or sensible kind; but can only be 
analogies between the systems, or methods, of organization. Such 
analogies as exist result from the one unquestionable community 
between the two organizations: there is in both a mutual dependence 
of parts. This is the origin of all organization ; and determines what 
similarities there are between an individual organism and a social 
organism. Of course the similarities thus determined, are accom- 
panied by transcendent differences, determined, as above said, by the 
unlikenesses of the aggregates. One cardinal difference is that 
while in the individual organism there is but one centre of con- 
sciousness capable of pleasure or pain, there are, in the social organism, 
as many such centres as there are individuals, and the aggregate of 
them has no consciousness of pleasure or pain—a difference which 
entirely changes the ends to be pursued. Bearing in mind this 
qualification, let us now glance at the parallelisms indicated. 

A society, like an individual, has a set of structures fitting it to 
act upon its environment—appliances for attack and defence, armies, 
navies, fortified and garrisoned places; and along with these organs 
which operate on the environment, it has a set of regulative structures 
by which they are controlled and their actions combined. At the 
same time, a society has an industrial organization which carries on 
all those processes that make possible the national life. Though 
these two sets of organs for external activity and internal activity, do 
not bear to one another just the same relation which the outer and 
inner organs of an animal do (since the industrial structures in a 
society supply themselves with raw materials, instead of being sup- 
plied by the external organs), yet they bear a relation otherwise 
similar. There is at once a co-operation and an antagonism. By 
the help of the defensive system the industrial system is enabled to 
carry on its functions without injury from foreign enemies; and by 
the help of the industrial system, which supplies it with food and 
materials, the defensive system is enabled to maintain this security. 
At the same time the two systems are opposed in so far that they 
both depend for their existence upon the common stock of produce. 
Further, in the social organism as in the individual organism, 
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this primary co-operation and antagonism subdivides into secondary 
co-operations and antagonisms. If we look at the industrial organi- 
zation, we see that its agricultural part and its manufacturing part 
aid one another by the exchange of their products, and are yet 
otherwise opposed to one another; since each takes of the other’s 
products the most it can get in return for its own products. 
Similarly throughout the manufacturing system itself. Of the 
total returns secured by Manchester for its goods, Liverpool 
obtains as much as possible for the raw material, and Manchester 
gives as little as possible—the two at the same time co-operating 
in secreting for the rest of the community the woven fabrics it 
requires, and in jointly obtaining from the rest of the community the 
largest payment in other commodities. And thus it is in all kinds of 
direct and indirect ways throughout the industrial structures. Men 
prompted by their own needs as well as those of their children, and 
bodies of such men more or less aggregated, are quick to find every un- 
satisfied need of their fellow-men, and to satisfy it in return for the satis- 
faction of their own needs; and the working of this process is inevitably 
such that the strongest need, ready to pay the most for satisfaction, 
is that which draws most workers to satisfy it, so that there is thus a 
perpetual balancing of the needs and of the appliances which subserve 
them. 

This brings us to the regulative structures under which these two 
systems of co-operating parts work. As in the individual organism, 
so in the social organism, the outer parts are under a rigorous central 
control. For adjustment to the varying and incalculable changes in 
the environment, the external organs, offensive and defensive, must 
be capable of prompt combination; and that their actions may be 
quickly combined to meet each exigency as it arises, they must 
be completely subordinated to a supreme executive power—armies 
and navies must be despotically controlled. Quite otherwise is it 
with the regulative apparatus required for the industrial system. 
This, which carries on the nutrition of a society, as the visceral 
system carries on the nutrition of an individual, has a regulative 
apparatus in great measure distinct from that which regulates 
the external organs. It is not by any “order in council” that 
farmers are determined to grow so much wheat and so much barley ; 
or to divide their land in due proportion between arable and pasture. 
There requires no telegram from the Home Office to alter the 
production of woollens in Leeds, so that it may be properly adjusted 
to the stocks on hand and the forthcoming crop of wool. Staffordshire 
produces its due quantity of pottery, and Sheffield sends out cutlery 
with rapidity adjusted to the consumption, without any legislative 
stimulus or restraint. The spurs and checks to production which 
manufacturers and manufacturing centres receive, have quite another 
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origin. Partly by direct orders from distributors and partly by 
the indirect indications furnished by the market-reports throughout 
the kingdom, they are prompted to secrete actively or to diminish 
their rates of secretion. The regulative apparatus by which these 
industrial organs are made to co-operate harmoniously, acts somewhat 
as the sympathetic does in a vertebrate animal. There is a system 
of communications among the great producing and distributing 
centres, which excites or retards as the circumstances vary. From 
hour to hour messages pass between all the chief provincial towns, 
as well as between each of them and London; from hour to hour 
prices are adjusted, supplies are ordered hither or thither, and capital 
is drafted from place to place, according as there is greater or less 
need for it. All this goes on without any ministerial overseeing 
—without any dictation from those executive centres which combine 
the actions of the outer organs. There is, however, one all-essential 
influence which these higher centres exercise over the industrial 
activities—a restraining influence which prevents aggression, direct 
and indirect. The condition under which only these producing and 
distributing processes can go on healthfully, is that wherever there is 
work and waste there shall be a proportionate supply of materials 
for repair. And the securing of this is nothing else than the securing 
fulfilment of contracts. Just in the same way that a bodily organ 
which performs function, but is not adequately paid in blood, 
must dwindle and the organism as a whole eventually suffer; so an 
industrial centre which has made and sent out its special commodity, 
but does not get adequately paid in other commodities, must decay. 
And when we ask what is requisite to prevent this local innutrition 
and decay, we find the requisite to be that agreements shall be carried 
out; that goods shall be paid for at the stipulated prices; that justice 
shall be administered. 

One further leading parallelism must be described—that between 
the metamorphoses which occur in the two cases. These meta- 
morphoses are analogous in so far that they are changes in the ratios 
of the inner and outer systems of organs; and also in so far as they 
take place under analogous conditions. At the one extreme we have 
that small and simple type of society which a wandering horde of 
savages presents. ‘This is a type almost wholly predatory in its 
organization. It consists of little else than a co-operative structure 
for carrying on warfare—the industrial part is almost absent: being 
represented only by the women. When the wandering tribe becomes 
a settled tribe, an industrial organization begins to show itself: espe- 
cially where, by conquest, there has been obtained a slave-class that 
may be forced to labour. The predatory structure, however, still for 
a long time predominates. Omitting the slaves and the women, the 
whole body politic consists of parts organized for offence and defence ; 
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and is efficient in proportion as the control of them is centralized. 
Communities of this kind, continuing to subjugate their neighbours, 
and developing an organization of some complexity, may nevertheless 
retain a mainly-predatory type; with just such industrial structures 
as are needful for supporting the offensive and defensive structures. 
Of this Sparta furnished a good example. The characteristics of such 
a social type are these—that each member of the ruling race is a 
soldier ; that war is the business of life; that every one is subject to 
a rigorous discipline fitting him for this business; that centralized 
authority regulates all the social activities, down to the details of 
each man’s daily conduct; that the welfare of the State is every- 
thing, and that the individual lives for public benefit. So long as 
the environing societies are such as necessitate and keep in exercise 
the predatory organization, these traits continue; but when, mainly 
by conquest and the formation of large aggregates, the predatory 
activity becomes less constant, and war ceases to be the occupation of 
every free man, the industrial structures begin to predominate. 
Without tracing the transition, it will suffice to take as a sample 
of the pacific or industrial type, the Northern States of America 
before the late war. Here military organization had almost dis- 
appeared ; the infrequent local assemblings of militia had been turned 
into occasions for jollity; and everything martial had fallen into 
contempt. The traits of the pacific or industrial type are these—that 
the central authority is relatively feeble ; that it interferes scarcely at 
all with the private actions of individuals; and that the State, 
instead of being that for the benefit of which individuals exist, has 
become that which exists for the benefit of individuals. 

It remains to add that this metamorphosis, which takes place in 
societies along with a higher civilization, very rapidly retrogrades 
if the surrounding conditions become unfavourable to it. During 
the late war in America, Mr. Seward’s boast—‘I touch this bell, 
and any man in the remotest State is a prisoner of the Government ”’ 
(a boast which was not an empty one, and which was by many 
of the Republican party greatly applauded) shows us how rapidly, 
along with predatory activities, there tends to be resumed the 
needful type of centralized structure; and how there quickly grow 
up the corresponding sentiments and ideas. Our own history since 
1815 has shown a double change of this kind. During the thirty 
years’ peace, the predatory organization dwindled, the military 
sentiment greatly decreased, the industrial organization rapidly 
developed, the assertion of the individuality of the citizen became 
more decided, and many restrictive and despotic regulations were 
got rid of. Conversely, since the revival of predatory activities and 
structures on the Continent, our own offensive and defensive structures 
have been re-developing; and the tendency towards increase of that 
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centralized control which accompanies such structures has become 
marked. 


And now closing this somewhat elaborate introduction, I am pre- 
pared to deal with the question put tome. Professor Huxley, after 
quoting some passages from that essay on the ‘Social Organism” 
which I have supplemented in the foregoing paragraphs; and after 
expressing a qualified concurrence which I greatly value as coming 
from so highly-fitted a judge; proceeds, with characteristic acumen, 
to comment on what seems an incongruity between certain 
analogies set forth in this article, and the doctrine I hold respecting 
the duty of the State. Referring to a passage in which I have 
described the function of the individual brain as “that of averaging 
the interests of life, physical, intellectual, moral, social,” and have 
compared it to the function of Parliament “as that of averaging the 
interests of the various classes in a community,” adding that “a 
good Parliament is one in which the parties answering to these 
respective interests are so balanced that their united legislation 
concedes to each class as much as consists with the claims of the 
rest ;”’ Professor Huxley proceeds to say :— 


‘* All this appears to be very just. But if the resemblances between the body 
physiological and the body politic, are any indication, not only of what the 
latter is, and how it has become what it is, but what it ought to be, and what 
it is tending to become, I cannot but think that the real force of the analogy is 
totally opposed to the negative view of State function. 

‘* Suppose that, in accordance with this view, each muscle were to maintain 
that the nervous system had no right to interfere with its contraction, except 
to prevent it from hindering the contraction of another muscle; or each gland, 
that it had a right to secrete, so long as its secretion interfered with no other ; 
suppose every separate cell left free to follow its own ‘interest,’ and laissez faire, 
Lord of all, what would become of the body physiological ?” 





On this question the remark I have first to make is, that if I held 
the doctrine of M. Proudhon, who deliberately named himself an 
“anarchist ;” and if along with this doctrine I held the above- 
indicated theory of social structures and functions; the inconsistency 
implied by the question put would be clear, and the question would 
be unanswerable. But since I entertain no such view as that of 
Proudhon—since I hold that within its proper limits governmental 
action is not simply legitimate but all-important; I do not see how 
I am concerned with a question which tacitly supposes that I deny 
the legitimacy and the importance. Not only do I contend that the 
restraining power of the State over individuals, and bodies or classes 
of individuals, is requisite; but I have contended that it should be 
exercised much more effectually, and carried out much further, than 
at present.' And as the maintenance of this control implies the 


(1) See Social Statics, chap. xxi. ‘The Duty of the State.” 
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maintenance of a controlling apparatus, I do not see that I am placed 
in any difficulty when I am asked what would happen were the 
controlling apparatus forbidden to interfere. Further, on this 
general aspect of the question I have to add, that by comparing the 
deliberative assembly of a nation to the deliberative nervous centre 
of a vertebrate animal, as respectively averaging the interests of the 
society and of the individual, and as both doing this through processes 
of representation, I do not mean to identify the two sets of interests ; 
for these in a society (or at least a peaceful society) refer mainly 
to interior actions, while in an individual creature they refer mainly 
to exterior actions. The “interests” to which I refer as being 
averaged by a representative governing body, are the conflicting 
interests between class and class, as well as between man and man— 
conflicting interests the balancing of which is nothing but the pre- 
venting of aggression and the administration of justice. 

I pass now from this general aspect of the question, which does 
not concern me, to a more special aspect which does concern me. 
Dividing the actions of governing structures, whether in bodies indi- 
vidual or bodies politic, into the positively regulative and the nega- 
tively regulative, or those which stimulate and direct as distinguished 
from those which simply restrain, I may say that if there is raised 
the question—What will happen when the controlling apparatus 
does not act? there are quite different replies according as one or 
other system of organs is referred to. If, in the individual body, the 
muscles were severally independent of the deliberative and executive 
centres, utter impotence would result: in the absence of muscular 
co-ordination, there would be no possibility of standing, much less 
of acting on surrounding things, and the body would be a prey to 
the first enemy. Properly to combine the actions of these outer 
organs, the great nervous centres must exercise functions that are 
both positively regulative and negatively regulative—must both com- 
mand action and arrest action. Similarly with the outer organs of a 
political bedy. Unless the offensive and defensive structures can be 
despotically commanded by a central authority, there cannot be 
those prompt combinations and adjustments required for meeting 
the variable actions of external enemies. But if, instead of asking 
what would happen supposing the outer organs in either case were 
without control from the great governing centres, we ask what 
would happen were the inner organs (the industrial and commercial 
structures in the one case, and the alimentary and distributive in the 
other) without such control, the answer is quite different. Omitting 
the respiratory and some minor ancillary parts of the individual 
organism, to which the social organism has nothing analogous; and 
limiting ourselves to absorptive, elaborative, and distributive struc- 
tures, which are found in both; it may, I think, be successfully con- 
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tended that in neither the one case nor the other, do they require 
the positively regulative control of the great governing centres, but 
only the negatively regulative. Let us glance at the facts.’ 
Digestion and circulation go on very well in lunatics and idiots, 
though the higher nervous centres are either deranged or partly 
absent. The vital functions proceed properly during sleep, though 
less actively than when the brain is at work. In infancy, while 
the cerebro-spinal system is almost incapable, and cannot even per- 
form such simple actions as those of commanding the sphincters, 
the visceral functions are active and regular. Nor in an adult does 
that arrest of cerebral action shown by insensibility, or that extensive 
paralysis of the spinal system which renders the limbs immovable, 
prevent these functions from being carried on for a considerable time; 
though they necessarily begin to flag in the absence of the demand which 
an active system of outer organs makes upon them. These internal 
organs are indeed so little under the positively directive control of 
the great nervous centres, that their independence is often very 
inconvenient. No mandate sent into the interior stops an attack of 
diarrhea; nor, when an indigestible meal excites the circulation at 
night, and prevents sleep, will the bidding of the brain cause the 
heart to pulsate more quietly. It is doubtless true that these vital 
processes are modified in important ways, both by general stimula- 
tion and by inhibition, from the cerebro-spinal system; but that 
they are mainly independent cannot, I think, be questioned. The 
facts that peristaltic motion of the intestines may go on when their 
nervous connections are cut, and that the heart (in cold-blooded 
vertebrates, at least) continues to pulsate for some time after being 
detached from the body, make it manifest that the spontaneous 
activities of these vital organs subserve the wants of the body at 
large without direction from its higher governing centres. And 
this is made even more manifest if it be a fact, as alleged by 
Schmulewitsch experimenting under Ludwig’s direction, that, under 
duly adjusted conditions, the secretion of bile may be kept up for 
some time when blood is passed through the excised liver of a newly- 
killed rabbit. There is, indeed, an answer not, I think, unsatisfactory, 
even to the crucial part of the question—‘“ Suppose every separate cell 


(1) Lest there should be any misunderstanding of the terms positively-regulative and 
negatively-regulative, let me briefly illustrate them. If a man has land, and I either cul- 
tivate it for him, partially or wholly, or dictate any or all of his modes of cultivation, my 
action is positively-regulative ; but, if leaving him absolutely unhelped and unregulated 
in his farming, I simply prevent him from taking his neighbour’s crops, or from 
making approach-roads over his neigbour’s land, or from depositing rubbish upon it, my 
action is negatively-regulative. There is a tolerably sharp distinction between the act 
of securing a citizen’s ends for him or interfering with his mode of securing them, and 
the act of checking him when he interferes with another citizen in the pursuit of his 
ends. 
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left free to follow its own interests, and /aissez-faire, Lord of all, what 
would become of the body physiological ?”’ Limiting the application 
of this question in the way above shown to the organs and parts of 
organs which carry on vital actions, it seems to me that much evidence 
may be given for the belief that when they follow their respective 
“interests” (limited here to growing and multiplying), the general 
welfare will be tolerably well secured. It was proved by Hunter’s 
experiments on a kite and a sea-gull, that a part of the alimentary 
canal which has to triturate harder food than that which the creature 
naturally eats, acquires a thicker and harder lining. When a stric- 
ture of the intestine impedes the passage of its contents, the muscular 
walls of the intestine above, thicken and propel the contents with 
greater force. When there is somewhere in the course of a 
circulation a serious resistance to the passage of blood, there 
habitually occurs hypertrophy of the heart, or thickening of 
its muscular walls; giving it greater power to propel the blood. 
And similarly, when the duct through which it discharges its con 

tents is obstructed, the gall-bladder thickens and strengthens. These 
changes go on without any direction from the brain—without any 
consciousness that they are going on. ‘They are effected by the 
growth, or multiplication, or adaptation, of the local units, be they 
cells or fibres, which results from the greater action or modified 
action thrown uponthem. The only pre-requisite to this spontaneous 
adaptive change is, that these local units shall be supplied with 
extra blood in proportion as they perform extra function—a pre- 
requisite answering to that secured by the administration of justice 
in a society ; namely, that more work shall bring more pay. If, 
however, direct proof be called for that a system of organs may, by 
carrying on their several independent activities uncontrolled, secure 
the welfare of the aggregate they form, we have it in that extensive 
class of creatures which do not possess any nervous systems at all; 
and which nevertheless show, some of them, considerable degrees of 
activity. The Oceanic Hydrozoa supply good examples. Notwith- 
standing “ the multiplicity and complexity of the organs which some 
of them possess,” these creatures have no nervous centres—no regu- 
lative apparatus by which the actions of their organs are co-ordinated. 
One of their higher kinds is composed of different parts distinguished 
as coenosare, polypites, tentacles, hydrocysts, nectocalyces, geno- 
calyces; &c., and each of these different parts is composed of many 
partially-independent units—thread-cells, ciliated cells, contractile 
fibres, &c.; so that the whole organism is a group of heterogeneous 
groups, each one of which is itself a more or less heterogeneous group. 
And in the absence of a nervous system, the arrangement must 
necessarily be such that these different units, and different groups of 
units, severally pursuing their individual lives without positive direc- 
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tion from the rest, nevertheless do, by virtue of their constitutions, 
and the relative positions into which they have grown, co-operate 
for the maintenance of one another and the entire aggregate. And if 
this can be so with a set of organs devoid of nervous connexions, 
much more can it be so with a set of organs which, like the viscera 
of a higher animal, have a special set of nervous communications for 
exciting one another to co-operation. 

Let us turn now to the parallel classes of phenomena which 
the social organism presents. In it, as in the individual organism, 
we find that while the system of external organs must be rigorously 
subordinated toa great governing centre which positively regulates it, 
the system of internal organs needs no such positive regulation. The 
production and interchange by which the national life is maintained, 
go on as well while Parliament is not sitting as while it is sitting. 
When the members of the Ministry are following grouse or stalking 
deer, Liverpool imports, Manchester manufactures, London distributes, 
just as usual. All that is needful for the normal performance of these 
internal social functions is, that the restraining or inhibitory struc- 
tures should continue in action—that these activities of individuals, 
corporate bodies, and classes, shall be carried on in such way as not 
to trangress certain conditions necessitated by the simultaneous carry- 
ing on of other activities. So long as order is maintained, and the 
fulfilment of contracts is everywhere enforced—so long as there is 
secured to each citizen, and each combination of citizens, the full 
return agreed upon for work done or commodities produced ; and so 
long as each may enjoy what he obtains by labour, without trenching 
on his neighbour’s like ability to enjoy ; these functions will go on 
healthfully—more healthfully, indeed, than when regulated in any 
other way. Fully to recognize the fact, it is needful only to look at 
the origins and actions of the leading industrial structures. We 
will take two of them, the most remote from one another in their 
natures. 

The first shall be those by which food is produced and distributed. 
In the fourth of his Introductory Lectures on Political Economy, 
Archbishop Whately remarks that— 

‘Many of the most important objects are accomplished by the joint agency 
of persons who never think of them, nor have any idea of acting in concert ; 
and that, with a certainty, completeness, and regularity, which probably the 
most diligent benevolence under the guidance of the greatest human wisdom, 
could never have attained.” 

To enforce this truth he goes on to say—* Let any one propose to 
himself the problem of supplying with daily provisions of all kinds 
such a city as our metropolis, containing above a million of inha- 
bitants.” And then he points out the many immense difficulties of 
the task caused by inconstancy in the arrival of supplies; by the 
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perishable nature of many of the commodities; by the fluctuating 
number of consumers ; by the heterogeneity of their demands; by 
variations in the stocks, immediate and remote, and the need for 
adjusting the rate of consumption; and by the complexity in the 
process of distribution, required to bring due quantities of these 
many commodities to the homes of all citizens. And having dwelt 
on these many difficulties, he finishes his picture by saying— 


‘** Yet this object is accomplished far better than it could be by any effort of 
human wisdom, through the agency of men, who think each of nothing beyond 
his own immediate interest,—who, with that object in view, perform their 
respective parts with cheerful zeal_—and combine unconsciously to employ the 
wisest means for effecting an object, the vastness of which it would bewilder 
them even to contemplate.” 

But though the far-spreading and complex organization by which 
foods of all kinds are produced, prepared, and distributed throughout 
the entire kingdom, is a natural growth and not a State-manufacture; 
though the State does not determine where and in what quantities 
cereals and cattle and sheep shall be produced ; though it does not 
arrange their respective prices so as to make supplies last until 
fresh supplies can come; though it has done nothing towards causing 
that great improvement of quality which has taken place in food 
since early times; though it has not the credit of that elaborate appa- 
ratus by which bread, and meat, and milk, and groceries, come round 
to our doors with a daily pulse that is as regular as the pulse of the 
heart; yet the State has not been wholly passive: it has from time 
to time done a great deal of mischief. When Edward I. forbade all 
towns to harbour forestallers, and when Edward VI. made it penal 
to buy grain fur the purpose of selling it again, they were simply 
preventing the process by which consumption is adjusted to supply : 
they were doing all that could be done to ensure alternations of 
abundance and starvation. Similarly with the many legislative 
attempts since made to regulate one branch or other of the food- 
industry, down to the corn-law sliding-scale of odious memory. 
For the marvellous efficiency of this organization we are indebted to 
private enterprise ; while the derangements of it we owe to the posi- 
tively regulative action of the Government. Meanwhile, the nega- 
tively regulative action required to keep this organization in order, 
Government has not duly performed. A quick and costless remedy 
for breach of contract, when a trader sells as the commodity asked 
for, what proves to be wholly or in part some other commodity, is 
still wanting. 

Our second case shall be the organization which so immensely 
facilitates commerce by transfers of claims and credits. Banks are 
not inventions of rulers or their counsellors: they grew up by small 
stages out of the transactions of traders with one another. Men who 
for security deposited money with goldsmiths, and took receipts ; 
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goldsmiths who began to lend out at interest the moneys left with 
them, and then to offer interest at lower rates to those who would 
deposit money ; were the founders of the institution. And when, as 
presently happened, the receipt-notes became transferable by endorse- 
ment, banking commenced. From that stage upwards the develop- 
ment, notwithstanding many hindrances, has gone on naturally. 
Banks have sprung up under the same stimulus which has produced 
all other kinds of trading bodies; the multiplied forms of credit 
have been gradually differentiated from the original form; and 
while the banking-system has spread and become complex, it has 
also become consolidated into a whole by a spontaneous process. 
The clearing-house, which is a place for carrying on the banking 
between bankers, arose unobtrusively out of the effort to econo- 
mise time and money; and when, in 1862, Sir John Lubbock—not in 
his legislative capacity, but in his capacity as banker—succeeded in 
extending the privileges of the clearing-house to country banks, the 
process of unification was completed ; so that now the transactions of 
any trader in the kingdom with any other, may be completed by the 
writing off and balancing of claims in bankers’ books. And this 
natural evolution, be it observed, has reached with us a higher phase 
than has been reached where the positively regulative control of the 
State is more decided. They have no clearing-house in France; and 
in France, the method of making payments by cheques, so dominant 
among ourselves, is very little employed and in an imperfect way. 
I do not mean to imply that in England the State has been a mere 
spectator of this development. Unfortunately, it has from the begin- 
ning had relations with banks and bankers: not much, however, to 
their advantage, or that of the public. The first kind of deposit- 
bank was in some sense a State-bank: merchants left funds for 
security at the Mint in the Tower. But when Charles I. appropri- 
ated their property without consent, and gave it back to them only 
under pressure, after a long delay, he destroyed their confidence. 
Similarly, when Charles II., in furtherance of State-business, came 
to have habitual transactions with the richer of the private bankers ; 
and when, having got nearly a million and a-half of their money in 
the Exchequer, he stole it, ruined a multitude of merchants, dis- 
tressed ten thousand depositors, and made some lunatics and suicides, 
he gave a considerable shock to the banking-system as it then 
existed. Though the results of State-relations with banks in later 
times have not been so disastrous in this direct way, yet they have 
been indirectly disastrous—perhaps even in a greater degree. In 
return for a loan, the State gave the Bank of England special privi- 
leges ; and for the increase and continuance of this loan the bribe 
was the maintenance of these privileges—privileges which immensely 
hindered the development of banks. The State did worse—it led 
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the Bank of England to the verge of bankruptcy by a forced issue of 
notes, and then authorised it to break its promises to pay.. Nay, 
worse still, it prevented the Bank of England from fulfilling its 
promises to pay when it wished to fulfil them. The evils that have 
arisen from the positively regulative action of the State on banks, 
are too multitudinous to be here enumerated. They may be found 
in the writings of Tooke, Newmarch, Fullarton, Macleod, Wilson, 
J. S. Mill, and others. All we have here to note is, that while the 
enterprise of citizens in the pursuit of private ends has developed 
this great trading-process, which so greatly facilitates all other 
trading-processes, Governments have over and over again disturbed 
it to an almost fatal extent ; and that while they have done immense 
mischief of one kind by their positively-regulative action, they have 
done immense mischief of another kind by failing in their nega- 
tively-regulative action. They have not done the one thing they 
had to do: they have not uniformly insisted on fulfilment of contract 
between the banker and the customer who takes his promise to pay 
on demand. 

Between these two cases of the trade in food and the trade in 
money, might be put the cases of other trades—all of them carried 
on by organizations similarly evolved, and similarly more or less 
deranged from time to time by State-meddling. Passing over these, 
however, let us turn from the positive method of elucidation to the 
comparative method. When it is questioned whether the spontaneous 
co-operation of men in pursuit of personal benefits, will adequately 
work out the general good; we may get guidance for judgment by 
comparing the results achieved in societies where spontaneous co- 
operation has been most active and least regulated, with the results 
achieved in societies where spontaneous co-operation has been less 
trusted and State-action more trusted. Two cases, furnished by the 
two leading nations on the continent, will suffice. 

In France, the Ecole des Ponts et Chaussées was founded in A747 
for educating civil engineers; and in 1795 was founded the Ecole 
Polytechnique, serving, among other purposes, to give a general 
scientific training to those who were afterwards to be more specially 
trained for civil engineering. Averaging the two dates, we may say 
that for a century France has had a State-established and State- 
maintained appliance for producing skilled men of this class—a 
double gland, we may call it, to secrete engineering faculty for 
public use. In England, until quite recently, we have had no 
institution for preparing civil engineers. Not by intention, but 
unconsciously, we left the furnishing of engineering faculty to take 
place under the law of supply and demand—a law which at present 
seems to be no more recognized as applying to education, than it was 
recognized as applying to commerce in the days of bounties and 
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restrictions, and multiplied trade-regulations. This, however, by the 
way. We have here simply to note that Brindley, Smeaton, Rennie, 
Telford, and the rest, down to George Stephenson, acquired their 
knowledge, and got their experience, without State-aid or supervision. 
What have been the comparative results in the two nations? Space 
does not allow a detailed comparison: the later results must suffice. 
Railways originated in England, not in France. Railways spread 
through England faster than through France. Many railways in 
France were laid out and officered by English engineers. The 
earlier French railways were made by English contractors; and 
English locomotives served the French makers as models. The first 
French work written on locomotive engines, published about 1840 (at 
least I had a copy at that date) was by the Comte de Pambour, 
who had studied in England, and who gave in his work nothing what- 
ever but drawings and descriptions of the engines of English makers. 

The second illustration is supplied to us by the model nation, now 
so commonly held up to us for imitation. Let us contrast London 
and Berlin in respect of an all-essential appliance for the comfort and 
health of citizens. When, at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, the springs and local conduits, supplemented by water- 
carriers, failed to supply the Londoners ; and when the water-famine 
for a long time borne, had failed to make the Corporation do more than 
propose schemes, and had not spurred the central government to do 
anything; Hugh Middleton, a merchant citizen, took in hand himseli 
the work of bringing the New River to Islington. When he bad 
half-completed the work, the king came to his help—not, indeed, in 
his capacity of ruler, but in the capacity of speculator, investing his 
money with a view to profit: his share being disposed of by his 
successor after the formation of the New River Company, which 
finished the distributing system. Subsequently, the formation of 
other water-companies, utilising other sources, has given London a 
water-supply that has grown with its growth. What, meanwhile, 
happened at Berlin? Did there in 1613, when Hugh Middleton 
completed his work, grow up there a like efficient system? Not at 
all. The seventeenth century passed, the eighteenth century passed, 
the middle of the nineteenth century was reached, and still Berlin 
had no water-supply like that of London. What happened then ? 
Did the paternal government at length do what had been so long 
left undone? No. Did the citizens at length unite to secure 
the desideratum? No. It was finally achieved by the citizens of 
another nation, more accustomed to co-operate in securing their own 
profits by ministering to public needs. In 1845 an English com- 
pany was formed for giving Berlin an adequate water-supply ; and 
the work was executed by English contractors—Messrs, Fox and 
Crampton. 
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Should it be said that great works of ancient nations, in the shape 

of aqueducts, roads, &c., might be instanced in proof that State- 
agency secures such ends; or should it be said that a comparison’ 
between the early growth of inland-navigation on the Continent, 
and its later growth here, would be to our disadvantage; I reply that 
little as they at first seem so, these facts are congruous with the 
general doctrine. While the predatory social type is dominant, and 
the industrial organization but little developed, there is but one co- 
ordinating agency for regulating both sets of activities; just as we 
saw happens with the low er types of individual organisms. It is 
only when a considerable advance has been made in that meta- 
morphosis which developes the industrial structures at the expense of 
the predatory structures, and which brings along with it a sub- 
stantially-independent co-ordinating agency for the industrial struc- 
tures—it is only then that the efficiency of these spontaneous 
co-operations for all purposes of internal social life, becomes greater 
than the efficiency of the central governing agency. 

Possibly it will be said that though, for subserving material needs 
the interests of individuals, stimulated by necessity and sharpened 
by competition, are demonstrably adequate, they are not adequate 
for subserving other needs. I do not see, however, that the facts 
justify this position. We have but to glance around to find in abun- 
dance similarly generated appliances he satisfying our higher desires, 
as well as our hone desires. The fact that the Fine Aste have not 
thriven here as much as in some Continental countries, is ascribable 
to natural character, to absorption of our energies in other activities, 
and to the repressive influence of chronic asceticism, rather than to 
the absence of fostering agencies: these the interests of individuals 
have provided in abundance. Literature, in which we are second to 
none, owes, with us, nothing to State-aid. The poetry which will 
live is poetry which has hou: written without official prompting; and 
though we have habitually had a prize-poet, paid to write loyal verses, 
it may be said without disparaging the present one, that a glance 
over the entire list does not show any benefit derived by poetry 
from State-patronage. Nor are other forms of literature any more 
indebted to State-patronage. It was because there was a public 
liking for fiction that fiction began to be produced ; and the conti- 
nued public liking causes a ectitinieil production, including, along 
with much that is worthless, much that could not have been made 
better by any academic or other supervision. And the like holds of 
biographies, histories, scientific books, &e. Or as a still more strik- 
ing case of an agency that has grown up to meet a non-material want, 
take the newspaper press. What has been the genesis of this mar- 
vellous appliance, which each day gives us an abstract of the world’s 
life the day before? Under what promptings have there been go% 
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together its staffs of editors, sub-editors, article-writers, reviewers ; 
its reporters of parliamentary debates, of public meetings, of law 
cases and police cases ; its critics of music, theatricals, paintings, &c. ; 
its correspondents in all parts of the world? Who devised and 
brought to perfection this system which at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing gives the people of Edinburgh a report of the debates that ended 
at two or three o’clock in the House of Commons; and at the same 
time tells them of events that occurred the day before in America? It 
is not a Government-invention, It is not a Government-suggestion. 
It has not been in any way developed or improved by legislation. On 
the contrary, it has grown up in spite of many hindrances from the 
Government, and burdens which the Government has imposed on it. 
For a long time the reporting of parliamentary debates was resisted ; 
for generations censorships and prosecutions kept newspapers down ; 
and for several subsequent generations the laws in force negatived a 
cheap press, and the educational benefits accompanying it. From the 
war-correspondent, whose letters give to the very nations that are 
fighting their only trustworthy accounts of what is being done, down 
to the newsboy who brings round the third edition with the latest 
telegrams, the whole organization is the product of spontaneous co- 
operation among private individuals, aiming to benefit themselves by 
ministering to the intellectual needs of their fellows—aiming also, 
not a few of them, to benefit their fellows, by giving them clearer 
ideas and a higher standard of right. Nay, more than this is true. 
While the press is not indebted to the Government, the Government 
is enormously indebted to the press ; without which, indeed, it would 
stumble daily in the performance of its functions. This agency, 
which the State once did its best to put down, and has all along 
impeded, now gives to the ministers news in anticipation of their 
despatches; gives to members of Parliament a guiding knowledge of 
public opinion, and enables them to speak from the House of Com- 
mons benches to their constituents; and gives to both legislative 
chambers a full record of their proceedings. 

I do not see, therefore, how there can be any doubt respecting the 
sufficiency of agencies thus originating. The truth that in this state 
of mutual dependence, brought about by social life, there inevitably 
grow up arrangements such that each secures his own ends by 
ministering to the ends of others, seems to have been for a long time 
one of those open secrets which remain secret because they are so 
open; and even now the conspicuousness of this truth seems to cause 
an imperfect consciousness of its full meaning. The evidence shows, 
however, that even were there no other form of spontaneous co-opera- 
tion among men than that dictated by self-interest, it might be 
rationally held that this, under the negatively regulative control of 
a central power, would work out, in proper order, the appliances for 
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satisfying all needs, and carrying on healthfully all the essential 
social functions. 

But there is a further kind of spontaneous co-operation, arising, 
like the other, independently of State-action, which takes a large 
share in satisfying certain classes of needs. Familiar though it 
is, this kind of spontaneous co-operation is habitually ignored in 
sociological discussions. Alike from newspaper-articles and parlia- 
mentary debates, it might be inferred that beyond the force due to 
men’s selfish activities, there is no other social force than the govern- 
mental force. There seems to be a deliberate omission of the fact, 
that in addition to their selfish interests men haye sympathetic 
interests, which, acting individually and co-operatively, work out 
results scarcely less remarkable than those which the seltish interests 
work out. It is true that during the earlier phases of social evolution, 
while yet the type is mainly predatory, agencies thus produced do 
not exist: among the Spartans, I suppose, there were few, if any, 
philanthropic agencies. But as there arise forms of society leading 
towards the pacific type—forms in which the industrial organization 
develops itself, and men’s activities become of a kind that do not 
perpetually sear their sympathies—these structures which their sym- 
pathies generate become many and important. To the egoistic interests, 
and the co-operations prompted by them, there come to be added the 
altruistic interests and their co-operations; and what the one set fails 
to do the other does. That in his presentation of the doctrine he 
opposes, Professor Huxley did not set down the effects of fellow- 
feeling as supplementing the effects of self-regarding feelings, sur- 
prises me the more, because he displays fellow-feeling himself in so 
marked a degree, and shows in his career how potent a social agency 
it becomes. Let us glance rapidly over the results wrought out 
among ourselves by individual and combined “ altruism ’’—to employ 
M. Comte’s useful word. 

Though they show a trace of this feeling, I will not dwell upon 
the multitude of institutions by which men are enabled to average 
the chances throughout life by Insurance Societies, which provide 
against the evils entailed by premature deaths, accidents, fires, 
wrecks, &c.; for these are mainly mercantile and egoistic in their 
origin. Nor will I do more than name those multitudinous Friendly 
Societies that have arisen spontaneously among the working classes 
to give mutual aid in time of sickness, and which the Commission 
now sitting is showing to be immensely beneficial, notwithstanding 
their defects ; for these also, though containing a larger element of 
sympathy, are prompted chiefly by anticipations of personal benefits. 
Leaving these, let us turn to the organizations in which altruism is 
more decided— taking first that by which religious ministrations are 
carried on, Throughout Scotland and England, cut away all that 
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part of it which is not established by law—in Scotland, the Episcopal 
Church, the Free Church, the United Presbyterians, and other Dis- 
senting bodies; in England the Wesleyans, Independents, and the 
various minor sects. Cut off, too, from the Established Church itself, 
all that part added in recent times by voluntary zeal, made conspi- 
cuous enough by the new steeples that have been rising on all sides ; 
and then also take out from the remainder of the Established Church, 
that energy which has during these three generations been infused 
into it by competition with the Dissenters: so reducing it to the 
degraded, inert state in which John Wesley found it. Do this, and 
it becomes manifest that more than half the organization, and 
immensely more than half its function, is extra-governmental. Look 
round, again, at the multitudinous charitable organizations for miti- 
gating men’s ills—the hospitals, dispensaries, alms-houses, and the 
like—the various benevolent and mendicity societies, &c., of which 
London alone contains between six and seven hundred: organiza- 
tions which supplement, perhaps too largely, the legally established 
one, and which, whatever evil they may have done along with the 
good, have done far less evil than the Poor-Law organization did 
before it was reformed in 1834. Akin to these are still more striking 
examples of power in agencies thus originating; such as that fur- 
nished by the Anti-Slavery Society, which carried the emancipation 
of the slaves, notwithstanding the class-opposition so predominant in 
the legislature. And if we look fer more recent like instances, we 
have them in the organization which promptly and efficiently dealt 
with the cotton-famine in Lancashire, and in that which last year 
ministered to the wounded and distressed in France. Once more, 
consider our educational system as it existed till within these few 
years. Such part of it as did not consist of private schools, carried 
on for personal profit, consisted of schools or colleges set up or main- 
tained by men for the benefit of their fellows, and the posterity of 
their fellows. Omitting the few founded or partially-founded by 
kings, the numerous endowed schools scattered throughout the 
kingdom originated from altruistic feelings (so far, at least, as they 
were not due to egoistic desires for good places in the other world). 
And then, after these appliances for teaching the poor had been 
almost entirely appropriated by the rich, whence came the remedy ? 
Another altruistic organization grew up for educating the poor ; 
struggled against the opposition of the Church and the governing 
classes ; eventually forced these to enter into competition, and produce 
like altruistic organizations; until by school-systems, local and 
general, ecclesiastical, dissenting, and secular, the mass of the people 
had been brought from a state of almost entire ignorance to one in 
which nearly all of them possessed the rudiments of knowledge. But 
for these spontaneously developed agencies, ignorance would have 
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been universal. Not only such knowledge as the poor now possess, 
not only the knowledge of the trading classes, not only the know- 
ledge of those who write books and articles for the press, but the 
knowledge of those who carry on the business of the country as 
ministers and legislators, has been derived from these extra-govern- 
mental agencies, egoistic or altruistic. Yet now, strangely enough, 
the cultured intelligence of the country has taken to spurning its 
parent ; and that to which it owes both its existence and the conscious- 
ness of its own value, is pooh-poohed as though it had done, and 
could do, nothing of importance. One other fact let me add. While 
such teaching organizations, and their results in the shape of en- 
lightenment, are due to these spontaneous agencies, to such agencies 
also are due the great improvements in the quality of the culture now 
happily beginning to take place. The spread of scientific knowledge, 
and of the scientific spirit, has not been brought about by laws and 
officials. Our scientific societies have arisen from the spontaneous co- 
operation of those interested in the accumulation and diffusion of the 
kinds of truths they respectively deal with. Though the British 
Association has from time to time obtained certain small subsidies, 
their results in the way of advancing science have borne but an 
extremely small ratio to the results achieved without any such aid. 
If there needs a conclusive illustration of the power of agencies thus 
arising, we have it in the history and achievements of the Royal 
Institution. From this, which is a product of altruistic co-operation, 
and which has had for its successive professors Young, Davy, Faraday, 
and Tyndall, there has come a series of brilliant discoveries which it 
would be difficult to parallel by a series from any State-nurtured 
institution. 

I hold, then, that forced, as men in society are, to seek satis- 
faction of their own wants by satisfying the wants of others; and 
led as they also are by sentiments which social life has fostered, 
to satisfy many wants of others irrespective of their own; they are 
moved by two sets of forces which, working together, will amply 
suffice to carry on all needful activities; and, I think, the facts fully 
justify this belief. It is true that, d priori, one would not have sup- 
posed that by their unconscious co-operations men could have 
wrought out such results, any more than one would have supposed, 
d priori, that by their unconscious co-operation they could have 
evolved Language. But considering the matter d posteriori, which it 
is best to do when we have the facts before us, it becomes manifest 
that they can do this; that they have done it in very astonishing 
ways; and that they may be expected to do it hereafter in ways 
perhaps still more transcending expectation. Scarcely any scien- 
tific generalization has, I think, a broader inductive basis than we 
have for the belief that these egoistic and altruistic feelings are 
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powers which, taken together, amply suffice to originate and carry 
on all the activities which constitute healthy national life: the only 
pre-requisite being, that they shall be under the negatively regulative 
control of a central pow er—that the entire aggregate of individuals, 
acting through the legislature and executive as its agents, shall put 
upon itis individual, and group of individuals, the restraints needful 
to prevent aggre&sion, direct and indirect. 

And here I might go on to supplement the argument by showing 
that the immense majority of the evils which government-aid is 
invoked to remedy, are evils which arise immediately or remotely 
because it does not perform properly its negatively-regulative func- 
tion. From the waste of, probably, £100,000,000 of national 
capital in unproductive railways, for which the Legislature is respon- 
sible by permitting the original proprietary contracts to be broken,' 
down to the railway-accidents and loss of life caused by unpunctuality, 
which would never have grown to its present height were there an 
easy remedy for breach of contract between company and passenger ; 
nearly all the vices of railway-management have arisen from the non- 
administration of justice. And everywhere else we shall find that were 
the restraining action of the State prompt, effective, and costless to 


those aggrieved, the pleas put in for positive regulation would nearly 
all dieappenr. 


I am thus brought naturally to remark on the title given to 
this theory of State-functions. That ‘ Administrative Nihilism ” 
adequately describes the view set forth by Von Humboldt, may be: 
I have not read his work. But I cannot see how it adequately 
describes the doctrine I have been defending ; nor do I see how this 
can be properly expressed by the more positive title, “ police-govern- 
ment.’ The conception suggested by police-government, does not in- 
clude the conception of an organization for external protection. So long 
as each nation is given to burglary, I quite admit each other nation 
must keep guards, under the forms of army or navy, or both, to 
prevent burglars from breaking in. And the title police-govern- 
ment does not in its ordinary acceptation comprehend these offensive 
and defensive appliances needful for dealing with foreign enemies. 
At the other extreme, too, it falls short of the full meaning to be 
expressed. While it duly conveys the idea of an organization 
required for checking and punishing criminal aggression, it does not 
convey any idea of the no less important organization required for 
dealing with civil aggression—an organization quite essential for 
properly discharging the negatively regulative function. Though 
latent police- horee may be considered as giving their efficiency to 


(1) See Essay on “ Railway Morals and Railway Policy.” 
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legal decisions on all questions brought into nisi prius courts, yet 
since here police-force rarely comes into visible play, police-government 
does not suggest this very extensive part of the administration of 
justice. Far from contending for a Juissez-faire policy in the sense 
which the phrase commonly suggests, I have contended for a more 
active control of the kind distinguishable as negatively-regulative. 
One of the reasons I have urged for excluding State-action from 
other spheres, is, that it may become more efficient within its proper 
sphere. And I have urged that the wretched performance of its 
duties within its proper sphere continues, because it is mainly 
occupied with other duties! The facts that often, in bank- 
ruptcy cases, three-fourths and more of the assets go in costs; that 
creditors are led by the expectation of great delay and a miser- 
able dividend to accept almost any composition offered; and that 
so the bankruptcy-law offers a premium to roguery; are facts which 
would long since have ceased to be facts, had citizens been mainly 
occupied in getting an efficient judicial system. If the due per- 
formance by the State of its all-essential function, been the question 
on which elections were fought, we should not see, as we now do, 
that a shivering cottager who steals palings for firewood, or a 
hungry tramp who robs an orchard, gets punishment in more than 
the old Hebrew measure, while great financial frauds which ruin 
their thousands bring no punishments. Were the negatively 
regulative function of the State in internal affairs, dominant in the 
thoughts of men, within the Legislature and without, there would 
be tolerated no such treatment as that suffered lately by Messrs. 
Walker, of Cornhill; who, having been robbed of £6,000, and 
having spent £950 in rewards for apprehending thieves, and in 
prosecuting them, cannot get back the proceeds of their property 
found on the thieves—who bear the costs of administering justice, 
while the Corporation of London makes £940 profit out of their loss. 
It is in large measure because I hold that these crying abuses and 
inefficiencies, which everywhere characterize the administration of 
justice, need more than any other evils to be remedied ; and because 
I hold that remedy of them can go on only as fast as the internal 
function of the State is more and more restricted to the adminis- 
tration of justice; that I take the view which I have been re-explain- 
ing. It is a law universally illustrated by organizations of every kind 
that in proportion as there is to be efficiency, there must be specialization, 
both of structure and function—specialization which, of necessity, 
implies accompanying limitation. And, as I have elsewhere argued, 
the development of representative government is the development 
of a type of government fitted above all others for this negatively 


(1) See Essay on “ Over-Legislation.”’ 
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regulative control, and, above all others, ill-fitted for positively 
regulative control.1_ This doctrine, that while the negatively regu- 
lative control should be extended and made better, the positively 
regulative control should be diminished, and that the one change 
implies the other, may be properly called the doctrine of Specialized 
Administration,—if it is to be named from its administrative aspect. 
I regret that my presentation of this doctrine has been such as to 
lead to misinterpretation. Either it is that I have not adequately 
explained it, which, if true, surprises me, or else it is that the space 
occupied in seeking to show what are not the duties of the State, is so 
much greater than the space occupied in defining its duties, that these 
last make but little impression. In any case, that Professor Huxley 
should have construed my view in the way he has done, shows 
me that it needs fuller exposition; since, had he put upon it the 
construction I intended, he would not, I think, have included it 
under the title he has used, nor would he have seen it needful to raise 
the question J] have endeavoured to answer. 


HERBERT SPENCER. 


(1) See Essay on “ Representative Government: what is it good for?” 
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No one would have ventured to predict five and twenty years ago 
that religious liberty would within that period be as fully established 
in Italy as in England. Yet this great change in the condition of 
the Italian people is to-day an accomplished fact. In both countries 
civil disabilities on account of religious opinions have been swept 
away; in both this has been effected despite the opposition of the 
majority of the clergy, who have been forced to yield to the more 
tolerant and Christian views of the nation at large. And if in 
England and Italy there still exists a special connection between 
the State and one particular Church, so barring the way to that 
complete religious equality enjoyed by the people of Ireland, Canada, 
and the United States, it is nevertheless true that, as in Great 
Britain, so throughout the Italian peninsula, perfect toleration and 
freedom are accorded to all denominations. ‘This happy result forms 
to-day a bright contrast to the intolerance and persecutions which 
have left so deep a stain upon the past history of both countries. 
Nor can it be forgotten that in both the chief abettors of such wrong- 
doing have been the priests, who, to whatever outward Church 
they belonged, have habitually made use of the temporal power 
to inflict disabilities, and often penalties, upon those who differed 
from them in religious opinion, thereby flying in the face of that 
plain precept of Christ, “ All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 

It is the object of the present article to show—first, by what means 
Italy has been transformed from a land of religious intolerance into 
a land of religious liberty; and, secondly, to give some account of 
the actual relations of Church and State as established by the law 
of the Papal Guarantees, passed last May by the legislature of the 
Italian kingdom. 

The origin of the liberties actually enjoyed by Italy is to be found 
in the Statuto, or constitution, granted in March, 1848, to the 
kingdom of Piedmont by her then reigning sovereign, Charles 
Albert. It was not by any means the only constitution given to the 
people of Italy about that time. On the contrary, the Austrian 
Government of Lombardy and Venetia, the rulers also of Tuscany, 
the Roman States, and Naples, all granted similar liberties of a con- 
stitutional kind; but each one of these governments got rid of those 
liberties as soon as they had power todo so. Nor did they hesitate 
to enforce the arbitrary rule which they substituted for free institu- 
tions, by calling to their aid foreign bayonets. In Piedmont alone 
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the constitution was maintained in all its integrity from the date of 
its first promulgation. While all other Italian rulers proved false 
to their people’s freedom, King Victor Emmanuel, the son and 
successor of Charles Albert, remained true to the constitution granted 
by his father and sworn to by himself. In vain were promises and 
threats alike employed to turn him from his plighted word. This 
fidelity to the liberties of his people won for him the title of Il Re 
Galantuomo—the honest king. It was, moreover, the reason 
which led each portion of the Italian people, as opportunity offered, 
to place themselves under his rule. He had been tried, and found 
faithful; the other Italian rulers had been tried, and found faithless. 
These unfaithful ones and their abettors feared the effect which 
would be produced by the spectacle of an Italian people (the Pied- 
montese) living under a free constitution, and their fear was largely 
mingled with hatred. Nor did this alarm exist without good reason, 
for the liberty of Piedmont soon became the guiding star to whose 
light all other Italians turned. As for the hatred, it was but 
natural, for dishonesty ever hates uprightness, slavery freedom, and 
darkness light. 

The first article in the constitution granted to Piedmont in March, 
1848, runs thus: “The Catholic Apostolic and Roman religion 
is the only religion of the State. The other forms of worship now 
existing are tolerated in conformity with the laws.” That there 
might be no mistake as to the interpretation of this article, it was at 
once proposed and carried by both houses of the Piedmontese 
parliament that no man’s religious belief, whatever it might be, 
should prevent his holding any civil or political office. Thus 
Piedmont took up at once the position of a country acknowledging 
a State Church, but admitting, at the same time, every citizen to 
every public office, without regard to his creed. The members of 
both houses had, upon taking their seats, a promise of loyalty to the 
king and constitution read to them, to which each one replied, as 
his name was called out, “I swear it.’’ This little Italian State was 
then, in 1848, ahead of England herself in the matter of religious 
liberty, for no form of oath precluded Jews from sitting in the 
parliament of Piedmont. If it be urged that the use of the word 
‘swear’ would be objected to by members of the Society of Friends, 
it is sufficient to’reply that such an objection not having been urged 
by any one when taking his seat, the question was never brought 
under the consideration of the legislature. Had such a case arisen, 
the Piedmontese would doubtless have found an easy mode of meeting 
it, by substituting the word “promise” for the word “swear” in 
the case of the deputy who objected conscientiously to the latter 
expression. Nor would King Victor Emmanuel have hesitated, more 
then Queen Victoria, to receive among his counsellors a member of 
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that excellent Christian body, the Society of Friends. In this matter 
these Italians merely showed that practical good sense which is 
satisfied with meeting every case that actually occurs, or -is really 
likely to occur among themselves. Such a good example has not 
been lost upon the rest of Italy, for when she became free she wisely 
preferred adopting a constitution which gave, in fact, all reasonable 
liberty, to the very difficult, if not impossible, task of drawing up a 
new scheme whose logical exactness and ideal perfection aimed at 
providing for every possible contingency which the ingenuity of man 
might imagine. 

Having then established religious freedom on a broad basis, the 
Piedmontese Government proceeded to suppress the ecclesiastical 
tribunals, which alone had the power to try offences committed by 
ecclesiastics. This measure, and others of a like kind, abolishing 
special privileges hitherto accorded to priests, were known as the 
Siccardine Laws, from Count Siccardi, the member of the Marquis 
d’Azeglio’s cabinet who proposed and carried them in 1850. They 
were warmly supported by Count Cavour, at whose instigation, 
indeed, they had been proposed. He truly said, “The Church can- 
not, in a community governed on principles of liberty, preserve the 
privileges to which it was entitled in a state of society in which 
privilege constituted law.” For privilege he wished to substitute 
liberty—liberty alike to the State and the Church. Such was his 
idea then, and such it continued to be to the end of his life. The 
clergy strongly opposed all these reforms, whose object it was to 
treat priests exactly as all other citizens were treated, subjecting 


them to the same laws and the same tribunals. In the month of 


August of that year one of the ministers, Santa Rosa, died, but 
as he declined to disavow in any way the adherence he had given to 
the Siccardine laws, the last sacraments were refused him. This 
was one of the early episodes of the struggle in Italy between those 
who were determined to have civil and religious freedom, and a 
Church as determined to oppose that freedom—a Church whose 
chief, some years later, in December, 1864, distinctly condemned in 
his Encyclical Letter of that date, “liberty of conscience and of worship 
as the right of every man.” Nor has the Papal Church hesitated to 
employ not only spiritual arms but also foreign bayonets, to uphold 
a policy directly opposed to Italian freedom, both national, civil, and 
religious. The result, however, of this treatment of Santa Rosa is 
instructive, for it roused so strong a public feeling in Piedmont, that 
in compliance with it the Marquis d’Azeglio gave the vacant seat in 
the cabinet to Cavour himself. Such was the fruit of this early 
clerical opposition to the cause of freedom in Italy. What fruit it 
has borne since that time is best seen by comparing the condition of 
that country in 1850 with its condition at the present time. 
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It was in 1855 that Signor Ratazzi, a member of Count Cavour’s 
government, brought forward a law relative to ecclesiastical pro- 
perty whose object was to suppress gradually certain religious com- 
munities, and to apply their property to improving the incomes of 
the inferior secular clergy. Other stipulations of less importance 
were included in the measure. Instantly the government was 
assailed with a violent opposition from the clerical party. Invec- 
tives, denunciations, accusations of sacrilege were poured forth. 
Calumnies were spread amongst the people, intrigues were set on 
foot in the court. Just at this time, the Queen-mother, the Queen, 
and the Duke of Genoa, King Victor Emmanuel’s brother, died within 
a short period of each other. The clergy pointed eagerly to these 
facts as sure sigus of God’s wrath and displeasure. The King was 
enjoined and entreated no longer to resist the Divine will thus 
plainly manifested. The ministers were denounced as the cause of 
these afflictions which had fallen on their royal master and the 
country. But despite all the efforts of the clericals and their friends, 
the measure touching ecclesiastical property became law. While the 
struggle was at its height, Count Cavour, remembering the way in 
which his friend Santa Rosa had been treated, sent for a confessor of 
his acquaintance, Frate Giacomo, who said to him, “ The day on 
which you are on your death-bed, you may rely on me; I shall not 
refuse to administer to you the last sacraments.” Within a few 
years (June, 1861) the worthy Frate was making his way through 
sorrow-stricken crowds to fulfil his promise to the dying statesman 
and patriot. By so doing Frate Giacomo incurred the severe dis- 
pleasure of his ecclesiastical superiors. 

While the Piedmontese Government, under the direction of Cavour, 
carried out faithfully the principles of religious freedom, it diligently 
furthered every policy and every scheme for advancing the moral 
and material progress of the country. Extreme reactionists and 
extreme radicals banded together to thwart, each for their own ends, 
the statesmanship of Cavour ; the diplomacy of the then tyrant Court 
of Vienna, and of the petty Iialian despots whom its arms and counsels 
upheld, pursued him with unrelenting opposition; but the Pied- 
montese statesman held steadily on his way, strong in the support of 
his own people, in the approval of the vast majority of Htalians, and 
in the confidence of ‘the honest king.” Yet, even so, Cavour’s was 
no easy task. He had in Austria, as she then was, a powerful and 
vigilant enemy, strongly supported by the priests with all the 
influence of Rome to back them. These allies sought to crush that 
free constitution which Piedmont, alone of Italian States, retained to 
the benefit of her people, and to the lasting honour of her sovereign. 
Happily, however, Cavour showed no less talent in the conduct of 
foreign than of home affairs. With a policy as far-sighted as it was 
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bold, he threw his country into the alliance of the Western Powers, 
und won for her a high position in ‘the councils of Europe. That 
position he used for the benefit of Italy at the Congress of Paris in 
1856. It was but the prelude to yet greater things. The alliance 
with France and the war against Austria in 1859, began that work 
of emancipation in Italy which has ended in making her a united 
and free state, wholly delivered from foreign bayonets. It is only 
just to acknowledge how great a share France and her imperial 
government had in bringing about this consummation. Doubtless 
the policy of Napoleon III. was often faulty and hesitating after the 
peace of Villafranca ; unquestionably he demanded and received 
payment, in the shape of two provinces, for the material aid he 
afforded to Piedmont; assuredly he wished the liberation of Italy to 
be limited to the formation of a northern Italian kingdom; but the 
fact, nevertheless, remains that the victories of Magenta and Sol- 
ferino enabled the Italians to begin, under the leadership of Cavour 
and Victor Emmanuel, that great work of giving national freedom to 
the whole of Italy, which has uow resulted in delivering her from 
foreign occupation and placing her destinies in her own hands. It 
is only just then, while condemning the coup d’état of December, 
1851, the Mexican expedition, and the declaration of war against 
Prussia in July, 1870, to praise the Emperor Napoleon’s policy in 
the Italian war of 1859. That policy ought to have been counte- 
nanced by England and Prussia, instead of being thwarted by them. 
The peace of Villafranca hastily brought the war to a conclusion, 
though happily without arresting the progress of Italian freedom. 

By the close of 1860, the masterly statesmanship of Cavour and 
the daring patriotism of Garibaldi had united the greater part 
of Italy under the sceptre of King Victor Emmanuel. Venetia 
indeed was still held down by the bayonets of Austria, while those of 
France maintained the temporal power of the Pope in that portion of 
the old Papal States called the patrimony of St. Peter. In February, 
1861, the first Italian parliament assembled at Turin, and the king- 
dom of Italy was officially proclaimed. Throughout its whole extent 
was at once secured by law that religious as well as civil freedom, 
which Piedmont had been enjoying during the past ten years or 
more. The.triumph of that freedom was completed when first 
Venetia and then Rome became united to Italy. Her crowning 
work it has been to make the Eternal City the capital of the Italian 
kingdom. 

But there is this difference in the position of Italy and all other 
European countries—she is the land in which the head of the Roman 
Catholic Church has for centuries resided. Nor do Italians wish 
that he should cease to do so. They have had, therefore, to solve the 
problem of preserving to the Pope his residence in Rome, with the 
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free exercise of his spiritual powers, while giving to Italy exclusive 
possession of her own temporal government, whose very foundation is 
that civil and religious freedom, now so happily extended to the whole 
country. It was no easy task to solve such a problem in the teeth 
of the unrelenting opposition of the Papal Court and of the priestly 
party throughout Europe. Their policy was simply to obstruct, and 
if possible crush out, Italian freedom by any and every means; 
so maintaining the temporal power of the Pope. The Italians, on 
the contrary, while perfectly willing to acknowledge his spiritual 
headship, were determined to do all they could to get rid of that 
Papal temporal power, which had been for years upheld by the 
arms of Austria and France, to the annihilation of Italy’s national 
independence. All sorts of ingenious devices and propositions were 
put forward as compromises, but they failed to content either the 
Pope or the Italians. Cavour’s policy was as usual bold and clear— 
Rome to become the capital of the Italian kingdom, the Pope to 
continue to reside there, certain guarantees to be given to him for 
the security of his spiritual independence as head of the Church. 
The Italian parliament accordingly proclaimed Rome the capital of 
Italy, and always refused to go back upon that vote passed in the 
spring of 1861. Cavour pressed his policy upon France and the 
Vatican. What might have been the result, arising from his genius 
and from the commanding position he now occupied in the world, 
none can say ; for he died, after a few days’ illness, early in June of that 
year. Baron Ricasoli, who now became prime minister, endeavoured 
in vain to get either the Court of Paris or the Vatican to agree to 
the plans of his great predecessor. The policy of the Papal Court 
was summed up by the words non possumus. Nothing would satisfy 
it but the restitution of all the temporal possessions of the Holy Sec 
as they existed before 1859. The Romagna, Umbria, and the 
Marches, must all be restored to the temporal dominion of the Pope. 
Nor did the Vatican conceal its desire for the restoration of the 
Bourbons to Naples, the Grand Duke to Tuscany, as well as the 
other ducal families to Parma and Modena, Austria was still in 
possession of Venetia; the Roman Court would have been only too 
glad to have seen her again in possession of Lombardy. As for 
Victor Emmanuel, the Vatican would indeed have rejoiced at his 
being relegated to the possession of his original kingdom of Piedmont, 
as the least that ought to have been inflicted on him for having 
risked life and crown in the cause of Italian freedom, despite the 
anathemas of Pope and priests. This non possumus policy of the 
Holy See has been maintained to the very last. It has been one of 
the best things that could have happened to Italy. In the first place, 
it made clear to Italians who was the unrelenting foe of their national 
independence. In the next place, it rendered hopeless all the illusory 
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compromises of imperial France and other such counsellors. The 
Jonvention of September, 1864, the removal of the capital to Florence, 
the campaign of Mentana, the return of the French to Rome—these 
and many other events, with all their attendant negotiations, intrigues, 
compromises, and failures took place; but the non possumus of the 
Vatican happily remained immovable. At length came 1870, with 
its giant conflict between France and Germany. Curiously enough, 
none encouraged the French emperor in his fatal and wicked declara- 
tion of hostilities more than the clerical party in France. These 
pious folks preached war with all the fury of religious hate. They little 
dreamed that one of that war’s most remarkable results would be the 
entrance of the Italians into Rome. More significant still was the 
fact that not one Roman Catholic power entered even a diplomatic 
protest against the Italian Government taking possession of Rome, 
and making it the capital of the kingdom. Austria, when asked to 
do so by the Papal Nuncio, refused; while Portugal, Spain, France, 
Belgium, and Bavaria, some with approbation, some with reserve, 
acknowledged the right of Italy to Rome, and more than one of 
these powers counselled the Pope to give up his non possumus. 

The Italians, once in possession of Rome, made it the capital of the 
kingdom, and applied there, as in every other part of the country, 
that constitution which has thus given civil and religious freedom 


to the whole of Italy. The Italian parliament then proceeded to 
discuss and draw up an Act which should define the position of the 
Sovereign Pontiff in relation to the kingdom of Italy. The labours 
of the parliament resulted in the law of the Papal Guarantees, which 
after long and full discussion finally passed both houses, and received 
the royal assent on 13th May, 1871. 

Its provisions run as follows :— 


Pant I. 


PREROGATIVES OF THE SOVEREIGN PONTIFF AND OF THE 
HOLY SEE. 


Arr. I.—The person of the Sovereign Pontiff is sacred and inviolable. 

Arr. II.—An attack (attentato) directed against the person of the Sovereign 
Pontiff, and any instigation to commit such attack, is punishable by the same 
penalties as those established in the case of an attack directed against the person 
of the King, or any instigation to commit such an attack. Offences and public 
insults committed directly against the person of the Pontiff by discourses, acts, 
or by the means indicated in the Ist article of the law on the press, are punish- 
able by the penalties established by the 19th article of the same law. These 
crimes are liable to public action and are within the jurisdiction of the court of 
assizes. 

The discussion of religious subjects is completely free. 

Art. III.—The Italian Government renders throughout the territory of the 
kingdom royal honours to the Sovereign Pontiff, and maintains that pre- 
eminence of honour recognised as belonging to him by catholic princes. The 
Sovereign Pontiff has power to keep up the usual number of guards attached 
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to his person, and to the custody of the palaces, without prejudice to the 
obligations and duties resulting to such guards from the actual laws of the 
kingdom. 

Art. IV.—The endowment of 3,225,000 francs (lire italiane) of yearly rental 
is retained in favour of the Holy See. With this sum, which is equal to that 
inscribed in the Roman balance-sheet under the title, ‘‘ Sacred Apostolic 
Palaces, Sacred College, Ecclesiastical Congregations, Secretary of State, and 
Foreign Diplomatic Office,” it is intended to provide for the maintenance of the 
Sovereign Pontiff, and for the various ecclesiastical wants of the Holy See for 
ordinary and extraordinary maintenance, and for the keeping of the apostolic 
palaces and their dependencies ; for the pay, gratifications, and pensions of the 
guards of whom mention is made in the preceding article, and for those attached 
to the Pontifical Court and for eventual expenses; also for the ordinary main- 
tenance and care of the annexed museums and library, and for the pay, stipends, 
and pensions of those employed for that purpose. 

The endowment mentioned above shall be inscribed in the Great Book of the 
Public Debt, in form of perpetual and inalienable revenue, in the name of the 
Holy See; and during the time that the See is vacant, it shall continue to be 
paid, in order to meet all the needs of the Roman Church during that interval 
of time. The endowment shall remain exempt from any species of government, 
communal, or provincial tax; and it cannot be diminished in future, even in 
the case of the Italian Government resolving ultimately itself to assume the 
expenses of the museums and library. 

Art. V.—The Sovereign Pontiff, besides the endowment established in the 
preceding article, will continue to have the use of the apostolic palaces of the 
Vatican and Lateran, with all the edifices, gardens, and grounds annexed to and 
dependent on them, as well as the Villa of Castel Gondolfo, with all its be- 
longings and dependencies, The said palaces, villa, and annexes, like the 
museums, the library, and the art and archeological collections there existing, 
are inalienable, are exempt from every tax or impost, and from all expro- 
priation on the ground of public utility. 

Art. VI.—During the time in which the Holy See is vacant, no judiciary or 
political authority shall be able for any reason whatever to place any impedi- 
ment or limit to the personal liberty of the cardinals. 

The Government provides that the meetings of the Conclave and of the 
(Ecumenical Councils shall not be disturbed by any external violence. 

Art. VII.—No official of the public authority, nor agent of the public forces, 
can in the exercise of his peculiar office enter into the palaces or localities of 
habitual residence or temporary stay of the Sovereign Pontiff, or in those in 
which are assembled a Conclave or Gicumenical Council, unless authorised by 
the Sovereign Pontiff, by the Conclave, or by the Council. 

Art. VIII.—It is forbidden to proceed with visits, perquisitions, or seizures 
of papers, documents, books, or registers in the offices and pontifical congre- 
gations invested with purely spiritual functions. 

Ant. [X.—The Sovereign Pontiff is completely free to fulfil all the functions 
of his spiritual ministry, and to have affixed to the doors of the basilicas and 
churches of Rome all the acts of the above-mentioned ministry. 

Art. X.—The ecclesiastics who, by reason of their office, participate in 
Rome in the sending forth of the acts of the spiritual ministry of the Holy See, 
are not subject on account of those acts to any molestation, investigation, or 
act of magistracy, on the part of the public authorities. Every stranger 
invested with ecclesiastical office in Rome enjoys the personal guarantees be- 
longing to Italian citizens in virtue of the laws of the kingdom. 

Art. XI.—The envoys of foreign governments to the Holy See enjoy in 
the kingdom all the prerogatives and immunities which belong to diplomatic 
agents, according to international right. To offences against them are extended 
the penalties inflicted for offences against the envoys of foreign powers 
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accredited to the Italian Government. To the envoys of the Holy See to 
foreign governments are assured throughout the territory of the kingdom the 
accustomed So es and immunities, according to the same (international) 
right, in going to and from the place of their mission. 

“ART. XII.—The Supreme Pontiff corresponds freely with the Episcopate and 
with all the Catholic world without any interference whatever on the part of the 
Italian Government. To such end he has the faculty of establishing in the 
Vatican, or in any other of his residences, postal and telegraphic offices worked 
by clerks of his own appointment. The Pontifical post-office will be able to 
correspond directly, by means of sealed packets, with the post-offices of foreign 
administrations, or remit its own correspondence to the Italian post-offices. In 
both cases the transport of dispatches or correspondence furnished with the 
official Pontifical stamp will be exempt from every tax or expense as regards 
Italian territory. The couriers sent out in the name of the Supreme Pontiff 
are placed on the same footing in the kingdom, as the cabinet couriers or 
those of foreign governments. The Pontifical telegraphic office will be placed 
in communication with the network of telegraphic lines of the kingdom, at the 
expense of the State. Telegrams transmitted by the said office with the 
authorised designation of ‘‘ Pontifical” will be received and transmitted with 
the privileges established for telegrams of State, and with exemption in the 
kingdom, from every tax. The same advantages will be enjoyed by the 
telegrams of the Sovereign Pontiff or those which, signed by his order and 
furnished with the stamp of the Holy See, shall be presented to any telegraphic 
office in the kingdom. Telegrams directed to the Sovereign Pontiff shall be 
exempt from charges upon those who send them. 

Art. XIII.—In the city of Rome and in the six suburban sees the semi- 
naries, academies, colleges, and other Catholic institutions founded for the 
education and culture of ecclesiastics, shall continue to depend only on the 
Holy See, without any interference of the scholastic authorities of the kingdom. 


Part ITI. 
RELATIONS OF THE STATE WITH THE CHURCH. 


Art. XIV.—Every special restriction of the exercise of the right of meeting 
on the part of the members of the Catholic clergy is abolished. 

Art. XV.—The Government renounces its right of apostolic legateship 
(legazia apostolica) in Sicily, and also its right, throughout the kingdom, of 
nomination or presentation in the collation of the greater benefices. The 
bishops shall not be required to make oath of allegiance to the King. The 
greater and lesser benefices cannot be conferred except on the citizens of the 
kingdom, save in the case of the city of Rome, and of the suburban sees. No 
innovation is made touching the presentation to benefices under royal 
patronage. 

Arr. XVI.—The royal ‘‘ exequatur” and “ placet,”’ and every other form 
of government assent for the publication and execution of acts of ecclesiastical 
authority, are abolished. However, until such time as it may be otherwise 
provided in the special law of which Art. XVIII. speaks, the acts of these 
(ecclesiastical) authorities which concern the destination of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty and the provisions of the major and minor benefices, excepting those of 
the City of Rome and the suburban sees, remain subject to the royal ‘‘ exe- 
quatur”’ and ‘‘placet.” The enactments of the civil law with regard to the 
creation and to the modes of existence of ecclesiastical institutions and of their 
property remain unaltered. 

Art. XVII.—In matters spiritual and of spiritual discipline, no appeal is 
admitted against the acts of the ecclesiastical authorities, nor is any aid on the 
part of the civil authority recognised as due to such acts, nor is it accorded to 


them. 
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The recognising of the judicial effects, in these as in every other act of these 
(ecclesiastical) authorities, rests with the civil jurisdiction. However, such 
acts are without effect if contrary to the laws of the State, or to public order, 


or if damaging to private rights, and are subjected to the penal laws if they 
constitute a crime. 


Art. XVIII.—An ulterior law will provide for the reorganisation, the pre- 
servation, and the administration of the ecclesiastical property of the kingdom. 
Art. XIX.—As regards all matters which form part of the present law, 


everything now existing, in so far as it may be contrary to this law, ceases to 
have effect. 


The object of this law was to carry out still further than had yet 
been done the principle of a “free Church in a free State,” by giving 
the Church unfettered power in all spiritual matters, while placing 
all temporal power in the hands of the State. The freedom of the 
latter consists in the complete civil and religious liberty bestowed 
upon the subjects of the State, so that none are rendered incapable of 
filling any political or civic office on account of their creed ; while to 
all denominations alike perfect freedom is allowed for the perform- 
ance of divine worship, or for meetings in behalf of other religious 
objects. Although the Government of the Italian kingdom permits 
(Art. XVII.) spiritual authorities to punish spiritual offences with 
spiritual inflictions, it refuses, by the same article, to aid in any way 
in the carrying out of such punishment. If, for instance, a pastor of 
the Waldensian Church, or a priest of the Roman, be held guilty of 
heretical teaching by the Church to which he belongs, that Church 
can suspend him from his spiritual office, or declare him to be cut off 
from the body of the faithful ; but the State refuses to take any part 
in the matter in the one case as in the other. Should, however, the 
acts of these Church authorities go outside the domain of spiritual 
censure and deprivation, by interfering with the personal liberties or 
rights of the alleged heretic, the State would not allow any such 
temporal punishment to be inflicted by the spiritual authorities of any 
Church whatever. To the civil judges is reserved the power of 
deciding whether ecclesiastics have in their acts trenched upon the 
rights of the civil power. Thus the State refuses to inflict, or to 
allow any Church to inflict, temporal penalties on any citizen, thereby 
preventing all religious persecution, and leaving all its subjects free 
to submit, according to their religious convictions, to the authority 
or censures of the Church (whatever it may be) to which they belong. 
The State claims the exclusive power of inflicting temporal punish- 
ment; but it does not interfere in case of any person voluntarily 
submitting even to temporal inflictions, because he wishes, in accord- 
ance with his own conscientious convictions, to submit to such punish- 
ment; as, for instance, penance, fasting, and the like. But in this 
case the act of submission must be wholly voluntary on the part of 
the individual : then, and then only, does the State remain neutral. 

By this law of the Papal Guarantees the consent of the Crown 
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in the appointment of bishops, known as the royal “exequatur ” and 
“placet,” is given up. Thus the Pope can now appoint whom he 
will to Italian sees, without any control being exercised by the State. 
The nomination of bishops and the exercise of their spiritual func- 
tions is therefore freed from any interference whatever on the part 
of the civil power thoughout the Italian kingdom. Nor are the 
bishops any longer required to take an oath of allegiance to the 
King. Such full liberty is not accorded to the Roman Church either 
by Spain, France, Bavaria, or Austria; for in these countries the 
“exequatur”’ and “placet” are still retained. So, too, in these 
latter countries the government has a right to prohibit the publica- 
tion of Papal bulls, briefs, &c. ; whereas in Italy all such rights have 
now been renounced by the civil power. But as regards tempora- 
lities, Article XVI. of the law of the Papal Guarantees provides that 
in “ the destination of ecclesiastical property, and the provision of 
the major and minor benefices,” the royal “‘ exequatur ” and “ placet ” 
is to remain in force “ until such time as it may be otherwise provided 
in the special law of which Article XVIII. speaks.” In Italy the 
State, then, stili retains certain powers over Church temporalities, 
while giving up all power over matters purely spiritual. Still, as 
Article XVIII. clearly points out, further legislation may be expected 
in the matter of these temporalities. It will be interesting to 
watch what will be the future course of the Italian Government with 
regard to them. That course will doubtless be in the direction of 
freeing the State still more from interference with matters ecclesias- 
tical. There are many in Italy who would like to see the State 
renounce all control over Church temporalities, and hand over the 
power it still retains as regards them to the municipal and communal 
authorities, so that they, within the limits of their jurisdiction, should 
have charge of Church temporalities, and attend to their manage- 
ment and payment. Such a course, it is thought, would free the 
State from ecclesiastical affairs, while giving the laity the means of 
protecting itself against tyranny and encroachment on the part of cle- 
rical authorities, so carrying out yet more fully the principle of “ a free 
Church in a free State.” But without going into future questions, 
it is clear that the new law makes a great advance in the application 
of that principle. In place of the old union of the temporal and 
spiritual powers, their separation is becoming very clearly defined. 
The spiritual liberty accorded to the Roman and other Churches in 
Italy is complete, while the temporal power of the head of the 
Roman Church has been reduced to a minimum. That minimum 
consists in handing over to the Pope the palaces of the Vatican and 
Lateran, the villa of Castel Gondolfo, and all the gardens, buildings, 
&c., which belong to them. To the Sovereign Pontiff, as he is 
styled, royal honours are accorded. His representatives to foreign 
courts, and their representatives to the Vatican, are placed upon the 
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same footing as the representatives of foreign powers accredited to the 
Government of the kingdom of Italy. Absolute freedom of communi- 
cation between the Pope and all the rest of the world is secured. An 
annual sum, equal to that inscribed in the old Roman budget as form- 
ing the Papal civil list, is assured to him by the Italian Government. 
Such, then, is the temporal position accorded to the Roman Pontiff ; 
while in spiritual matters he has perfect freedom. No longer in the 
Italian kingdom do “ exequaturs,”’ “ placets,” or “‘ concordats ” place 
any restrictions, as in France, Bavaria, and Austria, on the appoint- 
ment of bishops by the Pope, on the publishing of his bulls, allocu- 
tions, and briefs, or on any other of his spiritual acts. 

It is obvious, then, that as matters now stand Italy cannot be 
reckoned among those countries which have completely severed—as 
in Ireland and the United States—all connection between Church 
and State. The first article of the constitution still remains, 
declaring that the Catholic Apostolic and Roman religion is the 
only religion of the State. The Italian Government, moreover, 
accords a special position, and special rights of a temporal kind, to 
the Holy See; and while giving complete freedom to the spiritual 
authority of that see, the Government still retains a hold over 
ecclesiastical temporalities. But though all connection between the 
State and the Church has not been given up, Italy may fairly claim 
to have carried out, at least to a very great extent, the principle of 
freedom in both Church and State—to a greater extent, indeed, than 
some of her best friends deem wise, though the writer cannot agree 
in that opinion. For in Italy assuredly the State is now free, if 
indeed the possession of a civil and religious liberty as nearly as 
possible identical with that of Great Britain constitutes freedom ; 
to say nothing of Italian soil being at last delivered from the pre- 
sence of foreign bayonets. Again, the Roman Church is free in the 
exercise of all her spiritual functions, which is more than can be said 
of her condition elsewhere ; while other Churches, such as the Wal- 
densian and Evangelical, possess no less liberty in Italy than that 
enjoyed by Nonconformist Churches in England. Whatever, then, 
logic may urge from its own point of view, practical common sense, 
at any rate, will admit that Italy has now very fully realised in her 
practice the maxim of a free Church in a free State. 

In the meanwhile the Pope denounces all that has been done, and 
declares himself a prisoner in the Vatican. He is neither more nor 
less so than the Protestant Primate of the Irish Episcopal Church 
would be, if he chose to shut himself up in his palace, because the 
parliament of the United Kingdom has deprived him and his Church 
of their former temporal power. As it is, both these prelates can 
leave their residences or countries, or remain in them, just as they 
please. The only difference is, that if the Protestant bishop appears 
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in public no special attention is paid to him; but whenever the 
Bishop of Rome chooses so to do, the soldiers of the Italian army 
have orders to present arms, and royal honours are prescribed as 
due to him by law. But all this, with palaces, a civil list, and the 
freest exercise of his spiritual authority, are as nothing, according to 
some ardent supporters of the Vatican, unless once again 3,000,000 
of Italians be replaced under the Pope’s temporal government—a 
government opposed alike to constitutional rule and to religious 
freedom ; but by no means opposed to the use of foreign bayonets 
for the suppression of such rule and freedom. Nor must it be 
forgotten that Rome’s ecclesiastical authorities were just as bitter in 
1850 against those wise and moderate reforms in Piedmont, called 
the Siccardine laws, as against the establishment of a temporal 
government in Rome based upon civil and religious liberty. The 
refusal of the last sacraments to Santa Rosa for his adhesion to those 
laws, was but a proof of the Roman Church’s unalterable opposition 
to just and equal legislation in matters ecclesiastical. Thus early 
did she fight against the cause of toleration and liberty in Italy. As 
it was then, so it was later, when Pius IX., in his Encyclical Letter 
of December, 1864, roundly termed “delirium” the opinion that 
“liberty of conscience and of worship is the right of every man,” 
and condemned those who affirm “that the best condition of society 
is that in which the power of the laity is not compelled to inflict the 
penalties of the law upon violators of the Catholic religion, unless 
required by considerations of public safety.” There are fervid 
supporters of the Papacy who have recently maintained the right 
of the Church to call in the arm of the civil power to protect and 
uphold her teaching. Were this, by no means new, development of 
priestly lore put in practice, the Church would once again have 
obtained the power of persecuting her opponents, and would once 
again do unto others what she would not that others should do to 
her. With such teaching set forth by high authorities of the Roman 
Church, it is easy to understand why no European government put 
forward so much as a diplomatic protest last year against the over- 
throw of her temporal power. None of them, indeed, could have 
done so with any consistency; for they all maintain by law the 
“freedom of conscience and worship as the right of every man,” 
which the chief of that temporal power distinctly condemns. 
Among the nations of Europe there are none who have more boldly 
and successfully repudiated that condemnation than the people and 
statesmen of Italy. Nor are there any who strive to carry out more 
faithfully the great principles of liberty, both national and indi- 
vidual, civil and religious. But yesterday their country was the 
victim of foreign occupation and priestly intolerance, to-day she has 
her place among the free nations of the earth. 
J. W. Probyn. 








THE EUSTACE DIAMONDS. 
Cuarprer XXI. 


“TANTHE’S SOUL.” 


Lapy Evsrace had been rather cross on the journey down to Scotland, 
and had almost driven the unfortunate Macnulty to think that Lady 
Linlithgow or the workhouse would be better than this young tyrant ; 
but on her arrival at her own house she was for awhile all smiles 
and kindness. During the journey she had been angry without 
thought, but was almost entitled to be excused for her anger. Could 
Miss Macnulty have realised the amount of oppression inflicted on 
her patroness by the box of diamonds, she would have forgiven any- 
thing. Hitherto there had been some secrecy, or at any rate some 
privacy attached to the matter; but now that odious lawyer had 
discussed the matter aloud, in the very streets, in the presence of 
servants, and Lady Eustace had felt that it was discussed also by 
every porter on the railway from London down to Troon, the station 
in Scotland at which her own carriage met her to take her to her 
own castle. The night at Carlisle had been terrible to her, and the 
diamonds had never been for a moment off her mind. Perhaps the 
worst of it all was that her own man-servant and maid-servant had 
heard the claim which had been so violently made by Mr. Camper- 
down. There are people, in that respect very fortunately circum- 
stanced, whose servants, as a matter of course, know all their affairs, 
have an interest in their concerns, sympathise with their demands, 
feel their wants, and are absolutely at one with them. But in such 
cases the servants are really known, and are almost as completely a 
part of the family as the sons and daughters. There may be dis- 
ruptions and quarrels; causes may arise for ending the existing 
condition of things; but while this condition lasts, the servants in 
such households are, for the most part, only too well inclined to fight 
the battles of their employers. Mr. Binns, the butler, would almost 
foam at the mouth if it were suggested to him that the plate at 
Silvercup Hall was not the undoubted property of the old squire ; 
and Mrs. Pouncebox could not be made to believe, by any amount of 
human evidence, that the jewels which her lady has worn for the 
last fifteen years are not her ladyship’s very own. Binns would 
fight for the plate, and so would Pouncebox for the jewels, almost 
till they were cut to pieces. ‘The preservation of these treasures on 
behalf of those who paid them their wages, and fed them, who 
occasionally scolded them but always succoured them, would be their 
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point of honour. No torture would get the key of the cellar from 
Binns; no threats extract from Pouncebox a secret of the toilet. 
But poor Lizzie Eustace had no Binns and no Pouncebox. They are 
plants that grow slowly. There was still too much of the mushroom 
about Lady Eustace to permit of her possessing such treasures, Her 
footman was six feet high, was not bad looking, and was called 
Thomas. She knew no more about him, and was far too wise to 
expect sympathy from him, or other aid than the work for which she 
paid him. Her own maid was somewhat nearer to her; but not 
much nearer. The girl’s name was Patience Crabstick, and she 
could do hair well. Lizzie knew but little more of her than that. 

Lizzie considered herself to be still engaged to be married to Lord 
Fawn,—but there was no sympathy to be had in that quarter. 
Frank Greystock might be induced to sympathise with her ;—but 
hardly after the fashion which Lizzie desired, And then sympathy 
in that direction would be so dangerous, should she decide upon 
going on with the Fawn marriage. For the present she had 
quarrelled with Lord Fawn ;—but the very bitterness of that quarrel, 
and the decision with which her betrothed had declared his intention 
of breaking off the match, made her the more resolute that she 
would marry him. During her journey to Portray she had again 
determined that he should be her husband—-and, if so, advanced 
sympathy,—sympathy that would be pleasantly tender with her 
cousin Frank, would be dangerous. She would be quite willing to 
accept even Miss Macnulty’s sympathy, if that humble lady would 
give it to her of the kind she wanted. She declared to herself that 
she could pour herself out on Miss Macnulty’s bosom, and mingle 
her tears even with Miss Macnulty’s, if only Miss Macnulty would 
believe in her. If Miss Macnulty would be enthusiastic about the 
jewels, enthusiastic as to the wickedness of Lord Fawn, enthusiastic 
in praising Lizzie herself, Lizzie,—so she told herself,—would have 
showered all the sweets of female friendship even on Miss Macnulty’s 
head. But Miss Macnulty was as hard as a deal board. She did as 
she was bidden, thereby earning her bread. But there was no 
tenderness in her ;—no delicacy ;—no feeling ;—-no comprehension. 
It was thus that Lady Eustace judged her humble companion ; and 
in one respect she judged her rightly. Miss Macnulty did not believe 
in Lady Eustace, and was not sufficiently gifted to act up to a belief 
which she did not entertain. 

Poor Lizzie! The world, in judging of people who are false, and bad, 
and selfish, and prosperous to outward appearances, is apt to be hard 
upon them, and to forget the punishments which generally accompany 
such faults. Lizzie Eustace was very false and bad and selfish,— 
and, we may say, very prosperous also; but in the midst of all she 
was thoroughly uncomfortable. She was never at ease. There was 
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no green spot in her life with which she could be contented. And 
though, after a fashion, she knew herself to be false and bad, she 
was thoroughly convinced that she was ill-used by everybody about 
her. She was being very badly treated by Lord Fawn ;—but she 
flattered herself that she would be able to make Lord Fawn know 
more of her character before she had done with him. 

Portray Castle was really a castle,—not simply a country mansion 
so called, but a stone edifice with battlements and a round tower at 
one corner, and a gate which looked as if it might have had a port- 
cullis, and narrow windows in a portion of it, and a cannon mounted 
up on a low roof, and an excavation called the moat,—but which was 
now a fantastic, somewhat picturesque, garden,—running round two 
sides of it. In very truth, though a portion of the castle was un- 
doubtedly old and had been built when strength was needed for 
defence and probably for the custody of booty,—the battlements, and 
the round tower, and the awe-inspiring gateway had all been added 
by one of the late Sir Florians. But the castle looked like a castle, 
and was interesting. As a house it was not particularly eligible, the 
castle form of domestic architecture being exigeant in its nature, and 
demanding that space, which in less ambitious houses can be applied 
to comfort, shall be surrendered to magnificence. There was a great 
hall, and a fine dining-room with plate-glass windows looking out upon 
the sea ; but the other sitting-rooms were insignificant, and the bed- 
rooms were here and there, and were for the most part small and 
dark. That, however, which Lizzie had appropriated to her own use 
was a grand chamber, looking also out upon the open sea. 

The castle stood on a bluff of land, with a fine prospect of the 
Firth of Clyde, and with a distant view of the Isle of Arran. When 
the air was clear, as it often is clear there, the Arran hills could be seen 
trom Lizzie’s window, and she was proud of talking of the prospect. 
In other respects, perhaps, the castle was somewhat desolate. There 
were a few stunted trees around it, but timber had not prospered 
there. There was a grand kitchen garden, —or rather a kitchen 
garden which had been intended to be grand ;—but since Lizzie’s 
reign had been commenced, the grandeur had been neglected. Grand 
kitchen gardens are expensive, and Lizzie had at once been 
firm in reducing the under-gardeners from five men to one and a 
boy. The head-gardener had of course left her at once; but that 
had not broken her heart, and she had hired a modest man at a guinea 
a week instead of a scientific artist, who was by no means modest, 
with a hundred and twenty pounds a year and coals, house, milk, 
and all other horticultural luxuries. Though Lizzie was prosperous 
and had a fine income, she was already aware that she could not keep 
up a town and country establishment and be a rich woman on four 
thousand a year. There was a flower garden and small shrubbery 
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within the so-called moat; but, otherwise, the grounds of Portray 
Jastle were not alluring. The place was sombre, exposed, and, in 
winter, very cold; and except that the expanse of sea beneath the 
hill on which stood the castle was fine and open, it had no great 
claim to praise on the score of scenery. Behind the castle, and away 
from the sea, the low mountains belonging to the estate stretched for 
some eight or ten miles; and towards the further end of them, 
where stood a shooting-lodge, called always The Cottage, the land- 
scape became rough and grand. It was in this cottage that Frank 
Greystock was to be sheltered with his friend when he came down to 
shoot what Lady Eustace had calied her three annual grouse. 

She ought to have been happy and comfortabie. There will, of 
course, be some to say that a young widow should not be happy and 
comfortable,—that she snould be weeping her lost lord, and subject 
to the desolation of bereavement. But as the world goes now, young 
widows are not miserable, and there is, perhaps, a growing tendency 
in society to claim from them year by year still less of any misery 
that may be avoidable. Suttee propensities of all sorts, from burn- 
ing alive down to bombazine and hideous forms of clothing, are 
becoming less and less popular among the nations, and women are 
beginning to learn that, let what misfortunes will come upon them, 
it is well for them to be as happy as their nature will allow them to 
be. A woman may thoroughly respect her husband, and mourn him 
truly, honestly, with her whole heart, and yet enjoy thoroughly the 
good things which he has left behind for her use. It was not, at any 
rate, sorrow for the lost Sir Florian that made Lady Eustace uncom 
fortable. She had her child. She had her income. She had her 
youth and beauty. She had Portray Castle. She had a new lover, 
—and if she chose to be quit of him, not liking him well enough for 
the purpose, she might undoubtedly have another whom she would 
like better. She had hitherto been thoroughly successful in her life. 
And yet she was unhappy. What was it that she wanted ? 

She had been a very clever child,—a clever, crafty child; and 
now she was becoming a clever woman. Her craft remained with 
her; but so keen was her outlook upon the world, that she was 
beginning to perceive that craft, let it be never so crafty, will in the 
long run miss its own object. She actually envied the simplicity of 
Lucy Morris, for whom she delighted to find evil names, calling her 
demure, a prig, a sly puss, and so on. But she could see,—or half 
see,—that Lucy with her simplicity was stronger than was she with 
her craft. She had nearly captivated Frank Greystock with her wiles, 
but without any wiles Lucy had captivated him altogether. And a 
man captivated by wiles was only captivated for a time, whereas a 
man won by simplicity would be won for ever,—if he himself were 
worth the winning. And this, too, she felt,—that let her success be 
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what it might, she could not be happy unless she could win a man’s 
heart. She had won Sir Florian’s, but that had been but for an 
hour,—for a month or two. And then Sir Florian had never really 
won hers. Could not she be simple? Could not she act simplicity 
so well that the thing acted should be as powerful as the thing itself; 
—perhaps even more powerful? Poor Lizzie Eustace! In think- 
ing over this, she saw a great deal. It was wonderful that she 
should see so much, and tell herself so many home truths. But there 
was one truth she could not see, and therefore could not tell it to 
herself. She had not a heart to give. It had become petrified 
during those lessons of early craft in which she had taught herself 
how to get the better of Messrs. Harter and Benjamin, of Sir Florian 
Eustace, of Lady Linlithgow, and of Mr. Camperdown. 

Her ladyship had now come down to her country house, leaving 
London and all its charms, actuated by various motives. In the 
first place, the house in Mount Street was taken, furnished, by the 
month, and the servants were hired after the same fashion, and the 
horses jobbed. Lady Eustace was already sufficiently intimate with 
her accounts to know that she would save two hundred pounds by 
not remaining another month or three weeks in London, and sufli- 
ciently observant of her own affairs to have perceived that such sav- 
ing was needed. And then it appeared to her that her battle with 
Lord Fawn could be better fought from a distance than at close 
quarters. London, too, was becoming absolutely distasteful to her. 
There were many things there that tended to make her unhappy, 
and so few that she could enjoy! She was afraid of Mr. Camper- 
down, and ever on the rack lest some dreadful thing should come 
upon her in respect of the necklace,—some horrible paper served 
upon her from a magistrate, ordering her appearance at Newgate, or 
perhaps before the Lord Chancellor, or a visit from policemen, who 
would be empowered to search for and carry off the iron box. And 
then there was so little in her London life to gratify her! It is 
pleasant to win in a fight;—but to be always fighting is not 
pleasant. Except in those moments, few and far between, in which 
she was alone with her cousin Frank,—and perhaps in those other 
moments in which she wore her diamonds,—she had but little in 
London that she enjoyed. She still thought that a time would come 
when it would be otherwise. Under these influences she had actually 
made herself believe that she was sighing for the country, and 
for solitude; for the wide expanse of her own bright waves,—as she 
had called them,—and for the rocks of dear Portray. She had told 
Miss Macnulty and Augusta Fawn that she thirsted for the breezes 
of Ayrshire, so that she might return to her books and her thoughts. 
Amidst the whirl of London it was impossible either to read or to 
think. And she believed it, too,—herself. She so believed it, that 
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on the first morning of her arrival she took a little volume in her 
pocket, containing Shelley’s “Queen Mab,” and essayed to go down 
upon the rocks. She had actually breakfasted at nine, and was out 
in the sloping grounds below the castle before ten, having made 
some boast to Miss Macnulty about the morning air. 

She scrambled down,—not very far down, but a little way beneath 
the garden gate, to a spot on which a knob of rock cropped out from 
the scanty herbage of the incipient cliff. Fifty yards lower, the real 
rocks began; and, though the real rocks were not very rocky, not 
precipitous or even bold, and were partially covered with salt-fed 
mosses, down almost to the sea, nevertheless, they justified her in 
talking about her rock-bound shore. The shore was hers,—for her 
life, for it was rock-bound. This knob she had espied from her 
windows ;—and, indeed, had been thinking of it for the last week, 
as a place appropriate to solitude and Shelley. She had stood on it 
before, and had stretched her arms with enthusiasm towards the just- 
visible mountains of Arran. On that occasion the weather, perhaps, 
had been cool; but now a blazing sun was overhead, and when she 
had been seated half a minute, and ‘* Queen Mab” had been with- 
drawn from her pocket, she found that it would not do. It would 
not do, even with the canopy she could make for herself with her 
parasol. So she stood up and looked about herself for shade ;—for 
shade in some spot in which she could still look out upon “her dear 
wide ocean, with its glittering smile.” For it was thus that she 
would talk about the mouth of the Clyde. Shelter near her there 
was none. The scrubby trees lay nearly half a mile to the right,— 
and up the hill, too. She had once clambered down to the actual 
shore, and might do so again. But she doubted that there would be 
shelter even there; and the clambering up on that former occasion 
had been a nuisance and would be a worse nuisance now. Thinking 
of all this, and feeling the sun keenly, she gradually retraced her 
steps to the garden within the moat, and seated herself, Shelley in 
hand, within the summer-house. The bench was narrow, hard, and 
broken ; and there were some snails which discomposed her ;—but, 
nevertheless, she would make the best of it. Her darling ‘“ Queen 
Mab” must be read without the coarse, inappropriate, every-day sur- 
roundings of a drawing-room ; and it was now manifest to her that, 
unless she could get up much earlier in the morning, or come out to 
her reading after sunset, the knob of rock would not avail her. 

She began her reading, resolved that she would enjoy her poetry 
in spite of the narrow seat. She had often talked of “ Queen Mab,” 
and perhaps she thought she had read it. This, however, was in 
truth her first attempt at that work. ‘How wonderful is Death! 
Death and his brother, Sleep!”” Then she half-closed the volume, 
and thought that she enjoyed the idea. Death,—and his brother, 
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Sleep! She did not know why they should be more wonderful than 
Action, or Life, or Thought ;—but the words were of a nature 
which would enable her to remember them, and they would be good 
for quoting. ‘Sudden arose Ianthe’s soul; it stood all-beautiful 
in naked purity.” The name of Ianthe suited her exactly. And 
the antithesis conveyed to her mind by naked purity struck her 
strongly, and she determined to learn the passage by heart. Eight 
or nine lines were printed separately, like a stanza, and the labour 
would not be great, and the task, when done, would be complete. 
“Instinct with inexpressible beauty and grace, Each stain of earthli- 
ness Had passed away, it reassumed Its native dignity, and stood 
Immortal amid ruin.” Which was instinct with beauty,—the stain 
or the soul, she did not stop to inquire, and may be excused for not 
understanding. ‘‘ Ah,’’—she exclaimed to herself, “ how true it is ; 
how one feels it; how it comes home to one !—‘Sudden arose 
Ianthe’s soul!’”’ And then she walked about the garden, repeating 
the words to herself, and almost forgetting the heat. ‘‘ Each stain 
of earthliness had passed away.’ Ha;—yes. They will pass away, 
and become instinct with beauty and grace.” A dim idea came 
upon her that when this happy time should arrive, no one would 
claim her necklace from her, and that the man at the stables would 
not be so disagreeably punctual in sending in his bill. ‘‘ All- 
beautiful in naked purity!’” What a tawdry world was this, in 
which clothes and food and houses are necessary! How perfectly 
that boy-poet had understood it all! ‘ ‘Immortal amid ruin!’ ” 
She liked the idea of the ruin almost as well as that of the immor- 
tality, and the stains quite as well as the purity. As immortality 
must come, and as stains were instinct with grace, why be afraid of 
ruin? But then, if people go wrong,—at least women,—they are 
not asked out anywhere! ‘‘‘ Sudden arose Ianthe’s soul; it stood 
all-beautiful >” And so the piece was learned, and Lizzie felt 
that she had devoted her hour to poetry in a quite rapturous manner. 
At any rate she had a bit to quote; and though in truth she did not 
understand the exact bearing of the image, she had so studied her 
gestures, and so modulated her voice, that she knew that she could 
be effective. She did not then care to carry her reading further, but 
returned with the volume into the house. Though the passage about 
Ianthe’s soul comes very early in the work, she was now quite 
familiar with the poem, and when, in after days, she spoke of it as 
a thing of beauty that she had made her own by long study, she 
actually did not know that she was lying. As she grew older, how- 
ever, she quickly became wiser, and was aware that in learning one 
passage of a poem, it is expedient to select one in the middle, or at 
the end. The world is so cruelly observant now-a-days, that even 
men and women who have not themselves read their ‘‘ Queen Mab,” 
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will know from what part of the poem a morsel is extracted, and 
will not give you credit for a page beyond that from which your 
passage comes. 

After lunch Lizzie invited Miss Macnulty to sit at the open 
window of the drawing-room and look out upon the “ glittering 
waves.” In giving Miss Macnulty her due, we must acknowledge 
that, though she owned no actual cleverness herself, had no culti- 
vated tastes, read but little, and that little of a colourless kind, and 
thought not dine of her hours but that she might get rid of them and 
live —y et she had a certain power of insight, : and could see a thing. 
Lizzie Eustace was utterly powerless to impose upon her. Such as 
Lizzie was, Miss Macnulty was willing to put up with her and 
accept her bread. The people whom she had known had been either 
worthless—as had been her own father, or cruel—like Lady Lin- 
lithgow, or false—as was Lady Eustace. Miss Macnulty knew that 
worthlessness, cruelty, and falseness had to be endured by such as 
she. And she could bear them without caring much about them ;— 
not condemning them, even within her own heart, very hes avily. 
But she was strangely deficient in this,—that she could not call 
these qualities by other names, even’ to the owners of them. She 
was unable to pretend to believe Lizzie’a rhapsodies. It was hardly 
conscience or a grand spirit of truth that actuated her, as much as a 
want of the courage needed for lying. She had not had the face to 
eall old Lady Linlithgow kind, and therefore old Lady Linlithgow 
had turned her out of ‘the house. When Lady Eustace called on her 
for sympathy, she had not courage enough to dare to attempt the bit 
of acting which would be necessary for sympathetic expression. She 
was like a dog or a child, and was unable not to be true. Lizzie 
was longing for a little mock sympathy,—was longing to show off 
her Shelley, and was very kind to Miss Macnulty when she got the 
poor lady into the recess of the window. “This is nice ;—is it 
not?” she said, as she spread her hand out through the open space 
towards the “ wide expanse of glittering waves.” 

“Very nice,—only it glares so,” said Miss Macnulty. 

“ Ah, I love the full warmth of the real summer. With me it 
always seems that the sun is needed to bring to true ripeness the 
fruit of the heart.” Nevertheless she had been much troubled both 
by the heat and by the midges when she tried to sit on the stone. 
«] always think of those few glorious days which I passed with my 
darling Florian at Naples ;—days too glorious because they were 
so few.”” Now Miss Macnulty knew some of the history of those 
days and of their glory,—and knew also how the widow had borne 
her loss. 

“T suppose the bay of Naples is fine,” she said. 

“Tt is not only the bay. There are scenes there which ravish you, 
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only it is necessary that there should be some one with you that can 
understand you. ‘Soul of Ianthe!’” she said, meaning to apostro- 
phise that of the deceased Sir Florian. ‘ You have read ‘ Queen 
Mab ?’” 

“I don’t know that I ever did. IfI have, I have forgotten it.” 

“ Ah,—you should read it. I know nothing in the English 
language that brings home to one so often one’s own best feelings 
and aspirations. ‘It stands all beautiful in naked purity,’” she 
continued, still alluding to poor Sir Florian’s soul, “ ‘Instinct with 
inexpressible beauty and grace. Lach stain of earthliness had 
passed away.’ I can see him now in all his manly beauty, as we 
used to sit together by the hour, looking over the waters. Oh, 
Julia, the thing itself has gone,—the earthly reality; but the 
memory of it will live for ever!” 

“‘ He was a very handsome man, certainly,” said Miss Macnulty, 
finding herself forced to say something. 

“T see him now,” she went on, still gazing out upon the shining 
water, “ ‘It reassumed its native dignity, and stood Primeval amid 
ruin.’ Is not that a glorious idea, gloriously worded?” She had 
forgotten one word and used a wrong epithet ; but it sounded just as 
well. Primeval seemed to her to be a very poctical word. 

“To tell the truth,” said Miss Macnulty, “I never understand 
poetry when it is quoted, unless I happen to know the passage 
beforehand. I think I'll go away from this, for the light is too 
much for my poor old eyes.” Certainly Miss Macnulty had fallen 
into a profession for which she was not suited. 


Cnaprrer XXII. 


LADY EUSTACE PROCURES A PONY FOR THE USE OF HER COUSIN. 


Lapy Evsracr could make nothing of Miss Macnulty in the way 
of sympathy, and could not bear her disappointment with patience. 
It was hardly to be expected that she should do so. She paid a 
great deal for Miss Macnulty. In a moment of rash generosity, and 
at a time when she hardly knew what money meant, she had pro- 
mised Miss Macnulty seventy pounds for the first year, and seventy 
for the second, should the arrangement last longer than a twelve- 
month. The second year had been now commenced, aud Lady 
Eustace was beginning to think that seventy pounds was a great deal 
of money, when so very little was given in return. Lady Linlithgow 
had paid her dependant no fixed salary. And then there was the 
lady’s “keep,” and first-class travelling when they went up and 
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down to Scotland, and cab-fares in London when it was desirable 
that Miss Macnulty should absent herself. Lizzie, reckoning all 
up, and thinking that for so much her friend ought to be ready 
to discuss Ianthe’s soul, or any other kindred subject, at a moment’s 
varning, would become angry, and would tell herself that she was 
being swindled out of her money. She knew how necessary it was 
that she should have some companion at the present emergency 
of her life, and therefore could not at once send Miss Macnulty 
away; but she would sometimes become very cross, and would 
tell poor Macnulty that she was—a fool. Upon the whole, how- 
ever, to be calied a fool was less objectionable to Miss Maecnulty, 
than were demands for sympathy which she did not know how to 
give. 

Those ten first days of August went very slowly with Lady 
Kustace. ‘Queen Mab” got itself poked away, and was heard 
of no more. But there were other books. A huge box full of novels 
had come down, ard Miss Macnulty was a great devourer of novels. 
If Lady Eustace would talk to her about the sorrows of the poorest 
heroine that ever saw her lover murdered before her eyes, and then 
come to life again with ten thousand pounds a year,—for a period of 
three weeks, or till another heroine, who had herself been murdered, 
obliterated the former horrors from her plastic mind,—Miss Mac- 
nulty could discuss the catastrophe with the keenest interest. And 
Lizzie, finding herself to be, as she told herself, unstrung, fell also 
into novel-reading. She had intended during this vacant time to 
master the “ Fairy Queen;” but the “ Fairy Queen” fared even 
worse than “ Queen Mab; ”’—and the studies of Portray Castle were 
confined to novels. For poor Macnulty, if she could only be left 
alone, this was well enough. To have her meals, and her daily walk, 
and her fill of novels, and to be left alone, was all that she asked of 
the gods. But it was not so with Lady Kustace. She asked much 
more than that, and was now thoroughly discontented with her own 
idleness. She was sure that she could have read Spenser from 
sunrise to sundown, with no other break than an hour or two given 
to Shelley,—if only there had been some one to sympathise with her 
in her readings. But there was no one, and she was very cross. 
Then there came a letter to her from her cousin,—which for that 
morning brought some life back to the castle. “I have seen Lord 
Fawn,” said the letter, “(and I have also seen Mr. Camperdown. 
As it would be very hard to explain what took place at these 
interviews by letter, and as I shall be at Portray Castle on the 20th, 
—I will not make the attempt. We shall go down by the night 
train, and I will get over to you as soon as I have dressed and 
had my breakfast. I suppose I can find some kind of a pony for the 
journey. The ‘we’ consists of myself, and my friend, Mr. Herriot, 
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—a man whom I think you will like, if you will condescend to see 
him, though he is a barrister like myself. You need express no 
immediate condescension in his favour, as I shall of course come over 
alone on Wednesday morning. Yours always affectionately, I°.G.” 

The letter she received on the Sunday morning, and as the Wed- 
nesday named for Frank’s coming was the next Wednesday, and was 
close at hand, she was in rather a better humour than she had 
displayed since the poets had failed her. ‘ What a blessing it will 
be,” she said, “‘ to have somebody to speak to!” 

This was not complimentary, but Miss Macnulty did not want 
compliments. ‘Yes, indeed,” she said. “Of course you will be 
glad to see your cousin.” 

“T shall be glad to see anything in the shape of a man. I declare 
I have felt almost inclined to ask the minister from Craigie to elope 
with me.” 

“‘ He has got seven children,” said Miss Macnulty. 

“Yes, poor man, and a wife, and not more than enough to live 
upon. I daresay he would have come. LBy-the-bye, I wonder 
whether there’s a pony about the place.” 

“A pony!” Miss Macnulty of course supposed that it was 
needed for the purpose of the suggested elopement. 

“‘Yes;—I suppose you know what a pony is? Of course there 
ought to be a shooting-pony at the cottage for these men. My poor 
head has so many things to work upon that I had forgotten it; and 
you’re never any good at thinking of things.” 

“T didn’t know that gentlemen wanted ponies for shooting.” 

“T wonder what you do know? Of course there must be a 
pony.” 

“‘T suppose you'll want two ?” 

“No, 1 shan’t. You don’t suppose that men always go riding 
about. But I want one. What had I better do?” Miss Macnulty 
suggested that Gowran should be consulted. Now, Gowran was the 
steward and bailiff and manager and factotum about the place, who 
bought a cow or sold one if occasion required, and saw that nobody 
stole anything , and who knew the boundaries of the farms, and all 
about the tenants, and looked after the pipes when frost came, and 
was an honest, dominecring, hard-working, intelligent Scotchman, 
who had been brought up to love the Kustaces, and who hated his 
present mistress with all his heart. He did not leave her service, 
having an idea in his mind that it was now the great duty of his life 
to save Portray from her ravages. Lizzie fully returned the com- 
pliment of the hatred, and was determined to rid herself of Andy 
Gowran’s services as soon as possible. He had been called Andy by 
the late Sir Florian, and though every one else about the place 
called him Mr. Gowran, Lady Eustace thought it became her, as the 
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man’s mistress, to treat him as he had been treated by the late master. 
So she called him Andy. But she was resolved to get rid of him,— 
as soon as she should dare. There were things which it was essential 
that somebody about the place should know, and no one knew them 
but Mr. Gowran. Every servant in the castle might rob her, were 
it not for the protection afforded by Mr. Gowran. In that affair of 
the garden it was Mr. Gowran who had enabled her to conquer the 
horticultural Leviathan who had oppressed her, and who, in point 
of wages, had been a much bigger man than Mr. Gowran himself. She 
trusted Mr. Gowran, and hated him,—whereas Mr. Gowran hated 
her, and did not trust her. “i believe you think that nothing can 
be done at Portray except by that man,” said Lady Eustace. 

“He'll know how much you ought to pay for the pony.” 

““Yes,—and get some brute not fit for my cousin to ride, on pur- 
pose, perhaps, to break his neck.” 

“Then I should ask Mr. Macallum, the postmaster of Troon, for I 
have seen three or four very guiet-looking ponies standing in the 
carts at his door.” 

“ Macnulty, if there ever was an idiot you are one!” said Lady 
Eustace, throwing up her hands. , “To think that I should get a 
pony for my cousin Frank out of one of the mail carts.” 

“TJ daresay I am an idiot,” said Miss Macnulty, resuming her 
novel. 

Lady Eustace was, of course, obliged to have recourse to Gowran, 
to whom she applied on the Monday morning. Not even Lizzie 
Eustace, on behalf of her cousin Frank, would have dared to disturb 
Mr. Gowran with considerations respecting a pony on the Sabbath. 


On the Monday morning she found Mr. Gowran superintending four 
boys and three old women, who were making a bit of her ladyship’s 
hay on the ground above the castle. The ground about the castle 
was poor and exposed, and her ladyship’s hay was apt to be late. 
“ Andy,” she said, “I shall want to get a pony for the gentlemen 
who are coming to the Cottage. It must be there by Tuesday 
evening.” 


“A pownie, my leddie ?” 


“Yes;—2s pony. I suppose a pony may be purchased in Ayr- 
shire,—though of all places in the world it seems to have the fewest 
of the comforts of life.” 

“Them as find it like that, my leddie, needn’t bide there.’ 

«Never mind. You will have the kindness to have a pony pur- 
chased and put into the stables of the Cottage on the Tuesday 
afternoon. ‘There are stables, no doubt.” 

“Oh, ay,—there’s shelter, na doubt, for mair pownies than they'll 
ride. When the Cottage was biggit, my leddie, there was nae 
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vause for sparing nowt.” Andy Gowran was continually throwing 
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her comparative poverty in poor Lizzie’s teeth, and there was nothing 
he could do which displeased her more. 

«“ And I needn’t spare my cousin the use of a pony,” she said 
grandiloquently, but feeling as she did so that she was exposing her- 
self before the man. “You'll have the goodness to procure one for 
him on Tuesday.” 

“ But there ain’t aits no yet fother, nor nowt for bedding down. 
And wha’s to tent the pownie? ‘There’s mair in keeping a pownie 
than your leddyship thinks. It’ll be a matter of auchteen and sax- 
pence a week—will a pownie.” Mr. Gowran, as he expressed his 


prudential scruples, put a very strong emphasis indeed on the six- 
pence. 


“Very well. Let it be so.” 

‘And there’ll be the beastie to buy, me leddie. He’ll be—— a 
lump of money, my leddie. Pownies ain’t to be had for nowt in 
Ayrshire, as was ance, my leddie.” 

“Of course I must pay for him.” 

“ He'll be a matter of: ten pound, my leddie.” 

“ Very well.” 

“Or may be—twal ; just as likely.” And Mr. Gowran shook his 
head at his mistress in a most uncomfortable way. 
prising that she should hate him. 

“ You must give the proper price,—of course.” 

“There ain’t no proper prices for pownies,—as there is for jew’ls 
and sich like.” If this was intended for sarcasm upon Lady 
Eustace in regard to her diamonds, Mr. Gowran ought to have 
been dismissed on the spot. In such a case no English jury would 
have given him his current wages. ‘ And he’ll be to sell again, my 
leddie ?” 

“We shall see about that afterwards.” 

“ Ye'll never let him eat his head off there a’ the winter! He'll 
be to sell. And the gentles’ll ride him, may be, ance across the hill- 
side, out and back, As to the grouse, they can’t cotch them with the 
pownie, for there ain’t none to cotch.” 





It was not sur- 


There had been two keepers 
on the mountains,—men who were paid five or six shillings a week 
to look after the game in addition to their other callings, and one of 
these had been sent away, actually in obedience to Gowran’s advice ; 
so that this blow was crucl and unmanly. He made it, too, as 
severe as he could by another shake of his head. 

“Do you mean to tell me that my cousin cannot be supplied with 
an animal to ride upon ?” 

“My leddie, I’ve said nowt o’ the kind. There ain’t no useful 
animal as I kens the name and nature of as he can’t have in Ayr- 
shire,—for paying for it, my leddie; horse, pownie, or ass, just 
whichever you please, my leddie. But there’ll be a seddle a 
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“A what ?” 

There can be no doubt that Gowran purposely slurred the word so 
that his mistress should not understand him. ‘“Seddles don’t come 
for nowt, my leddie, though it be in Ayrshire.” 

“T don’t understand what it is that you say, Andy.” 

“ A seddle, my leddie,”—said he, shouting the word at her at the 
top of his voice,—“ and a briddle. I suppose as your leddyship’s 
cousin don’t ride bare-back up in Lunnon ?” 

“Of course there must be the necessary horse-furniture,” said 
Lady Eustace, retiring to the castle. Andy Gowran had certainly 
ill-used her, and she swore that she would have revenge. Nor when 
she was informed on the Tuescay that an adequate pony had been 
hired for eighteen pence a day, saddle, bridle, groom, and all 
included, was her heart at all softened towards Mr. Gowran. 


Cuarrer XXIII. 
FRANK GREYSTOCK’S FIRST VISIT TO PORTRAY. 


Hap Frank Greystock known all that his cousin endured for his 
comfort, would he have been grateful ? Women, when they are fond 
of men, do think much of men’s comfort in small matters, and men 
are apt to take the good things provided almost as a matter of course. 
When Frank Greystock and Herriot reached the cottage about nine 
o’clock in the morning, having left London over night by the limited 
mail train, the pony at once presented itself to them. It was a little 
shaggy, black beast, with a boy almost as shaggy as itself, but they 
were both good of their kind. ‘Oh, you’re the laddie with the 
pownie, are you?” said Frank, in answer to an announcement made 
to him by the boy. He did at once perceive that Lizzie had taken 
notice of the word in his note, in which he had suggested that some 
meuns of getting over to Portray would be needed, and he learned 
from the fact that she was thinking of him and anxious to see him. 
His friend was a man a couple of years younger than himself, 
who had hitherto achieved no success at the Bar, but who was never- 
theless a clever, diligent, well-instructed man. He was what the 
world calls penniless, having an income from his father just sufficient 
to keep him like a gentleman. He was not much known as a sports- 
man, his opportunities for shooting not having been great; but he 
dearly loved the hills and fresh air, and the few grouse which were 
—or were not—on Lady Eustace’s mountains would go as far with 
him as they would with any man. Before he had consented to come 
with Frank, he had specially inquired whether there was a game- 
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keeper, and it was not till he had been assured that there was no 
officer attached to the estate worthy of such a name, that he had 
consented to come upon his present expedition. ‘I don’t clearly 
know what a gillie is,” he said, in answer to one of Frank’s explana- 
tions. “Ifa gillie means a lad without any breeches on, I don’t 
mind; but I couldn’t stand a severe man got up in well-made 
velveteens, who would see through my ignorance in a moment, and 
make known by comment the fact that he had done so.” Greystock 
had promised that there should be no severity, and Herriot had 
come. Greystock brought with him two guns, two fishing-rods, a 
man-servant, and a huge hamper from Fortnum and Mason’s. 
Arthur Herriot, whom the attorneys had not yet loved, brought some 
very thick boots, a pair of knickerbockers, together with Stone and 
Toddy’s “ Digest of the Common Law.” The best of the legal pro- 
fession consists in this ;—that when you get fairly at work you may 
give over working. An aspirant must learn everything; but a man 
may make his fortune at it, and know almost nothing. He may 
examine a witness with judgment, see through a case with precision, 
address a jury with eloquence,—and yet be altogether ignorant of 
law. But he must be believed to be a very pundit before he will get 
a chance of exercising his judgment, his precision, or his eloquence. 
The men whose names are always in the newspapers never look at 
their Stone and Toddy,—care for it not at all,—have their Stone and 
Toddy got up for them by their juniors when cases require that 
reference shall be made to precedents. But till that blessed time 
has come, a barrister who means success should carry his Stone and 
Toddy with him everywhere. Greystock never thought of the law 
now, unless he had some special case in hand; but Herriot could not 
afford to go out on his holiday without two volumes of Stone and 
Toddy’s Digest in his portmanteau. 

“You won’t mind being left alone for the first morning?” said 
Frank, as soon as they had finished the contents of one of the pots 
from Fortnum and Mason. 

“ Not in the least. Stone and Toddy will carry me through.” 

“T’d go on the mountain if I were you, and get into a habit of 
steady loading.” 

“Perhaps I will take a turn,— just to find out how I feel in 
the knickerbockers. At what time shall I dine if you don’t come 
back ?” 

“T shall certainly be here to dinner,” said Frank, “unless the 
pony fails me or I get lost on the mountain.” Then he started, and 
Herriot at once went to work on Stone and Toddy with a pipe in his 
mouth. He had travelled all night, and it is hardly necessary to say 
that in five minutes he was fast asleep. 

So also had Frank travelled all night, but the pony and the fresh 
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air kept him awake. The boy had offered to go with him, but he 
had altogether refused ;— and, therefore, to his other cares was 
added that of finding his way. The sweep of the valleys, however, 
was long and not abrupt, and he could hardly miss his road if he 
would only make one judicious turn through a gap in a certain wall 
which lay half way between the cottage and the castle. He was 
thinking of the work in hand, and he found the gap without difficulty. 
When through that he ascended the hill for two miles, and then the 
sea was before him, and Portray Castle, lying, as it seemed to him at 
that distance, close upon the sea-shore. ‘‘ Upon my word, Lizzie has 
not done badly with herself,” he said almost aloud, as he looked down 
upon the fair sight beneath him, and round upon the mountains, and 
remembered that for her life at least, it was all hers, and after her 
death would belong to her son. What more does any human being 
desire of such a property than that ? 

He rode down to the great doorway,—the mountain track whic 
fell on to the road about half a mile from the castle having been 
plain enough, and there he gave up the pony into the hands of no 
less a man than Mr. Gowran himself. Gowran had watched the pony 
coming down the mountain-side, and had desired to see of what like was 
“her leddyship’s” cousin. In telling the whole truth of Mr. Gowran, 
it must be acknowledged that he thought that his late master had made 
a very great mistake in the matter of his marriage. He could not 
imagine bad things enough of Lady Eustace, and almost believed 
that she was not now, and hadn’t been before her marriage, any 
better than she should be. The name of Admiral Greystock, as 
having been the father of his mistress, had indeed reached his ears ; 
but Andy Gowran was a suspicious man, and felt no confidence even 
in an admiral,—in regard to whom he heard nothing of his having, 
or having had, a wife. ‘“ It’s my fer-rm opeenion she’s jist naebody 
—and waur,” he had said more than once to his own wife, nodding 
his head with great emphasis at the last word. He was very anxious, 
therefore, to see her “ leddyship’s” cousin. Mr. Gowran thought 
that he knew a gentleman when he saw one. Ie thought, also, that 
he knew a lady, and that he didn’t see one when he was engaged 
with his mistress. Cousin, indeed! ‘ For the matter o’ that, ony 
man that comes the way may be ca’ed a coosin.” So Mr. Gowran 
was on the grand sweep before the garden gate, and took the pony 
from Frank’s hand. ‘“ Is Lady Eustace at home ?”’ Frank asked. Mr 
Gowran perceived that Frank was a gentleman, and was disappointed. 
And Frank didn’t come as a man comes who calls himself by a false 
name, and pretends to be an honest cousin when in fact he is some- 
thing,—oh, ever so wicked! Mr. Gowran, who was a stern moralist, 
was certainly disappointed at Frank’s appearance. 

Lizzie was in a little sitting-room, reached by a long passage with 
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steps in the middle, at some corner of the castle which seemed a long 
way from the great door. It was a cheerful little room, with chintz 
curtains, and a few shelves laden with brightly-bound books, which 
had been prepared for Lizzie immediately on her marriage. It 
looked out upon the sea, and she had almost taught herself to think that 
here she had sat with her adored Florian, gazing in mutual ecstasy 
upon the “wide expanse of glittering waves.” She was lying back 
in a low arm-chair as her cousin entered, and she did not rise to 
receive him. Of course she was alone, Miss Macnulty having received 
a suggestion that it would be well that she should do a little garden- 
ing in the moat. ‘“ Well, Frank?” she said, with her sweetest 
smile, as she gave him her hand. She felt and understood the 
extreme intimacy which would be implied by her not rising to 
receive him. As she could not rush into his arms there was no 
device by which she could more clearly show to him how close she 
regarded his friendship. 

“So I am at Portray Castle at last,” he said, still holding her 
hand. 

“‘ Yes,—at the dullest, dreariest, deadliest spot in all Christendom, 
I think, if Ayrshire be Christendom. But never mind about 
that now. Perhaps, as you are at the other side of the mountain at 
the Cottage, we shall find it less dull here at the castle.” 

“T thought you were to be so happy here.” 

“Sit down and we'll talk it over by degrees. What will you 
have,—breakfast or lunch ? ” 

“ Neither, thank you.” 

“Of course you'll stay to dinner ?”’ 

“No, indeed. T’ve a man there at the Cottage with me, who 
would cut his throat in his solitude.” 

“ Let him cut his throat;—but never mind now. As for being 
happy, women are never happy without men. I needn’t tell any lies 
to you, you know. What makes me sure that this fuss about making 
men and women all the same must be wrong, is just the fact that 
men can get along without women, and women can’t without men. 
My life has been a burthen tome. But never mind. Tell me about 
my lord ;—my lord and master.” 

“Lord Fawn?” 

“Who else? What other lord and master? My bosom’s own; 
my heart’s best hope ; my spot of terra firma; my cool running brook 
of fresh water; my rock; my love; my lord; my all! Is he always 
thinking of his absent Lizzie? Does he still toil at Downing Street ? 
Oh, dear; do you remember, Frank, when he told us that—-—‘ one 
of us must remain in town?’ ” 

“T have scen him.” 
“So you wrote me word.” 
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«And I have seen a very obstinate, pig-headed, but nevertheless 
honest and truth-speaking gentleman.” 

«Frank, I don’t care twopence for his honesty and truth. If he 
ill-treats me——” Then she paused; looking into his face she had 
seen at once by the manner in which he had taken her badinage, 
without a smile, that it was necessary that she should be serious as to 
her matrimonial prospects. ‘I suppose I had better let you tell 
your story,” she said, “and I will sit still and listen.” 

“Ve means to ill-treat you.” 

“ And you will let him?” 

“ You had better listen, as you promised, Lizzie. Ife declares that 
the marriage must be off at once unless you will send those diamonds 
to Mr. Camperdown or to the jewellers.” 

“ And by what law or rule does he justify himself in a decision so 
monstrous? Is he prepared to prove that the property is not my 
own ?”’ 

“Tf you ask my opinion as a lawyer, I doubt whether any such 
proof can be shown. But asa man anda friend [I do advise you to 
give them up.” 

“Never!” 

“ You must, of course, judge for yourself ;—but that is my advice. 
You had better, however, hear my whole story.” 

“Certainly,” said Lizzie. Her whole manner was now changed. 
She had extricated herself from the crouching position in which her 
feet, her curl, her arms, her whole body had been so arranged as to 
combine the charm of her beauty with the charm of proffered intimacy. 
Her dress was such as a woman would wear to receive her brother, 
and yet it had been studied. She had no gems about her but what 
she might well wear in her ordinary life, and yet the very rings on 
her fingers had not been put on without reference to her cousin 
Frank. Her position had been one of lounging ease, such as a 
woman might adopt when all alone, giving herself all the luxuries of 
solitude ;—but she had adopted it in special reference to cousin 
Frank. Now she was in earnest, with business before her; and 
though it may be said of her that she could never forget her appear- 
ance in presence of a man whom she desired to please, her curl, and 
rings, and attitude were for the moment in the background. She 
had seated herself on a common chair, with her hands upon the. 
table, and was looking into Frank’s face with eager, eloquent, and 
combative eyes. She would take his law, because she believed in it; 
but, as far as she could see as yet, she would not take his advice 
unless it were backed by his law. 

“Mr. Camperdown,” continued Greystock, “has consented to 
prepare a case for opinion, though he will not agree that the Eustace 
estate shall be bound by that opinion.” 
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“Then what’s the good of it ?” 

“We shall at least know, all of us, what is the opinion of some 
lawyer qualified to understand the circumstances of the case.” 

«Why isn’t your opinion as good as that of any lawyer ?” 

“T couldn’t give an opinion ;—not otherwise than as a private 
friend to you, which is worth nothing, unless for your private guid- 
ance. Mr. Camperdown——” 

“1 don’t care one straw for Mr. Camperdown.” 

‘“ Just let me finish.” 

« Oh, certainly ;—and you mustn’t be angry with me, Frank. The 
matter is so much to me; isn’t it?” 

“T won’t be angry. Do I look as if I were angry? Mr. Camper- 
down is right.” 

“T daresay he may be,—what you call right. But I don’t care 
about Mr. Camperdown a bit.” 

“T[e has no power, nor has John Eustace any power to decide that 
the property which may belong to a third person shall be jeopardised 
by any arbitration. The third person could not be made to lose his 
legal right by any such arbitration, and his claim, if made, would 
still have to be tried.” 

“‘ Who is the third person, Frank ?” 

“Your own child at present.” 

“ And will not he have it any way ?” 

“ Camperdown and John Eustace say that it belongs to him at 
present. It is a point that, no doubt, should be settled.” 

“To whom do you say that it belongs?” 

‘That is a question I am not prepared to answer.” 

“To whom do you think that it belongs?” 

“T have refused to look at a single paper on the subject, and my 
opinion is worth nothing. T'rom what I have heard in conversation 
with Mr. Camperdown and John Eustace, I cannot find that they 
make their case good.” 

‘Nor can I,” said Lizzie. 

« A case is to be prepared for Mr. Dove.” 

“Who is Mr. Dove?” 

“Mr. Dove is a barrister, and no doubt a very clever fellow. If 
his opinion be such as Mr. Camperdown expects, he will at once 
proceed against you at law for the immediate recovery of the neck- 
lace.” 

“ T shall be ready for him,” said Lizzie, and as she spoke all her 
little feminine softnesses were for the moment laid aside. 

“Tf Mr. Dove’s opinion be in your favour———”’ 

“ Well,” said Lizzie,—“ what then ?” 

“In that case Mr. Camperdown, acting on behalf of John Eustace 
and young Florian—-—” 
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“ Tlow dreadful it is to hear of my bitterest enemy acting on behalf 
of my own child!” said Lizzie, holding up her hands piteously. 
“Well?” : 

“Tn that case Mr. Camperdown will serve you with some notice 
that the jewels are not yours,—to part with them as you may please.” 

“ But they will be mine.” 

“Tle says not ;—but in such case he will content himself with 
taking steps which may prevent you from selling them.” 

“Who says that I want to sell them?” demanded Lizzie indig- 
nantly. 

“ Or from giving them away,—say to a second husband.” 

* How little they know me!” 

* Now I have told you all about Mr. Camperdown. 

“Yes.” 

“ And the next thing is to tell you about Lord Fawn.” 

“That is everything. I care nothing for Mr. Camperdown ; nor 
yet for Mr. Dove,—if that is his absurd name. Lord Fawn is of more 
moment to me,—though, indeed, he has given me but little canse to 
say so.” 

“In the first place I must explain to you that Lord Fawn is very 
unhappy.” 

“ He may thank himself for it.” 

“ He is pulled this way and that, and is half distraught; but he 


has stated with as much positive assurance as such a man can assume, 
that the match must be regarded as broken off unless you will at 
once restore the necklace.” 

“ He does?” 

‘He has commissioned me to give you that message ;—and it is 
my duty, Lizzie, as your friend, to tell you my conviction that he 
repents his engagement.” 


She now rose from her chair and began to walk about the room. 
“Tle shall not go back from it. He shall learn that I am not a 
creature at his own disposal in that way. He shall find that I have 
some strength,—if you have none.” 

“ What would you have had me do?” 

“Taken him by the throat,” said Lizzie. 

“Taking by the throat in these days seldom forwards any object, 
—unless the taken one be known to the police. I think Lord Fawn 
is behaving very badly, and I have told him so. No doubt he is 
under the influence of others,—mothers and sisters,—who are not 
friendly to you.” 

* False-faced idiots!” said Lizzie. 

“ He himself is somewhat afraid of me,—is much afraid of you ;— 
is afraid of what people will say of him ; and,—to give him is due,— 
is afraid also of doing what is wrong. He is timid, weak, conscien- 
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tious, and wretched. If you have set your heart upon marrying 
him——” 

“ My heart!” said Lizzie. 

“Or your mind,—you can have him by simply sending the dia- 
nonds to the jewellers. Whatever may be his wishes, in that case 
he will redeem his word.” 

“ Not for him or all that belongs to him! It wouldn’t be much. 
He’s just a pauper with a name.” 

“Then your loss will be so much the less.” 

“But what right has he to treat me so? Did you ever before 
hear of such a thing? Why is he to be allowed to go back,—with- 
out punishment,—more than another ?” 

« What punishment would you wish ?” 

«That he should be beaten within an inch of his life ;—and if the 
inch were not there I should not complain.” 

“And I am to do it,—to my absolute ruin, and to your great 
injury ?” 

“T think I could almost do it myself.” And Lizzie raised her 
hand as though there were some weapon init. “ But, Frank, there 
must be something. You wouldn’t have me sit down and bear it. 
All the world has been told of the engagement. There must be some 
punishment.” 

“You would not wish to have an action brought,-—for breach of 
promise ?” 

“T would wish to do whatever would hurt him most,—without 
hurting myself,” said Lizzie. 

“ You won’t give up the necklace ?” said Frank. 

“ Certainly not,” said Lizzie. ‘“ Give it up for his sake, 
that I have always despised.” 

“ Then you had better let him go.” 

“T will not let him go. What,—to be pointed at as the woman 
that Lord Fawn had jilted? Never! My necklace should be 
nothing more to him than this ring.” And she drew from her 
finger a little circlet of gold with a stone, for which she had owed 
Messrs. Harter and Benjamin five-and-thirty pounds till Sir Florian 
had settled that account for her. ‘ What cause can he give for sucl 
treatment ?” 

“He acknowledges that there is no cause which he can state 
openly.” 

«And I am to bear it? And it is you that tell me so? Oh, 
Frank !” 

“Let us understand each other, Lizzie. I will not fight him,— 
that is, with pistols ; nor will I attempt to thrash him. It would be 
useless to argue whether public opinion is right or wrong; but 
public opinion is now so much opposed to that kind of thing, that it 
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is out of the question. I should injure your position and destroy my 
own. If you mean to quarrel with me on that score, you had better 
say so.” ; 

Perhaps at that moment he almost wished that she would quarrel 
with him, but she was otherwise disposed. ‘Oh, Frank,” she said, 
“do not desert me.” 

“ T will not desert you.” 

‘You feel that I am ill-used, Frank ?” 

“Tdo. I think that his conduct is inexcusable.” 

“ And there is to be no punishment ?” she asked, with that strong 
indignation at injustice which the unjust always fecl when they are 
injured. 

“Tf you carry yourself well,—quietly and with dignity,—the 
world will punish him.” 

“T don’t believe a bit of it. I am not a Patient Grizel, who 
can content myself with heaping benefits on those who injure me, 
and then thinking that they are coals of fire. Lucy Morris is one of 
that sort.” Frank ought to have resented the attack, but he did not. 

‘‘T have no such tame virtues. JI’ll tell him to his face what he is. 
T’ll lead him such a life that he shall be sick of the very name of a 
necklace.” 

«You cannot ask him to marry you.” 

“Twill. What, not ask a man to keep his promise when you are 
engaged to him? I am not going to be such a girl as that.” 

“Do you love him, then?” 

“Love him! I hate him. I always despised him, and now I 
hate him.” 

« And yet you would marry him ?” 

“Not for worlds, Frank. No. Because you advised me, I 
thought that I would do so. Yes, you did, Frank. But for you 
I would never have dreamed of taking him. You know, Frank, how 
it was,—when you told me of him and wouldn’t come to me yourself.” 
Now again she was sitting close to him and had her hand upon his 
arm. “No, Frank; even to please you I would not marry him now. 
But [ll tell you what I'll do. He shall ask me again. In spite 
of those idiots at Richmond he shall kneel at my feet,—necklace 
or no necklace; and then,—then I’ll tell him what I think of him. 
Marry him! I would not touch him with a pair of tongs.’ As she 
said this, she was holding her cousin fast by the hand. 
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Cuarrer XXIV. 
SHOWING WHAT FRANK GREYSTOCK THOUGHT ABOUT MARRIAGE. 


Ir had not been much after noon when Frank Greystock reached 
Portray Castle, and it was very nearly five when he left it. Of 
course he had lunched with the two ladies, and as the conversation 
before lunch had been long and interesting, they did not sit down till 
near three. Then Lizzie had taken him out to show him the 
grounds and garden, and they had clambered together down to the 
sea-beach. ‘“ Leave me here,” she had said, when he insisted on 
going because of his friend at the Cottage. When he suggested that 
she would want help to climb back up the rocks to the castle, she 
shook her head, as though her heart was too full to admit of a 
consideration so trifling. ‘ My thoughts flow more freely here with 
the surge of the water in my ears, than they will with that old 
woman droning to me. I come here often, and know every rock 
and every stone.” That was not exactly true, as she had never been 
down but once before. ‘ You mean to come again?” He told her 
that of course he should come again. “TI will name neither day nor 
hour. I have nothing to take me away. If I am not at the castle I 
shall be at this spot. Good-bye, Frank.” He took her in his arms 
and kissed her,—of course as a brother ; and then he clambered up, 
got on his pony, and rode away. ‘I dinna ken just what to mak’ o’ 
him,” said Gowran to his wife. ‘May be he is her coosin; but 
coosins are nae that sib that a weedow is to be hailed aboot jist ane 
as though she were ony quean at a fair.’ From which it may 
be inferred that Mr. Gowran had watched the pair as they were 
descending together towards the shore. 

Frank had so much to think of, riding back to the Cottage, that 
when he came to the gap, instead of turning round along the wall 
down the valley, he took the track right on across the mountain and 
lost his way. He had meant to be back at the Cottage by three or 
four, and yet had made his visit to the castle so long, that without 
any losing of his way he could not have been there before seven. 
As it was, when that hour arrived, he was up on top of a hill, and 
could again see Portray Castle clustering down close upon the sea, 
and the thin belt of trees, and the shining water beyond ;—but of 
the road to the Cottage he knew nothing. For a moment he thought 
of returning to Portray, till he had taught himself to perceive 
that the distance was much greater than it had been from the spot 
at which he had first seen the castle in the morning; and then 
he turned his pony round and descended on the other side. 

His mind was very full of Lizzie Eustace, and full also of Lucy 
Morris. If it were to be asserted here that a young man may be 
perfectly true to a first young woman while he is falling in love with 
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a second, the readers of this story would probably be offended. But 
undoubtedly many men believe themselves to he quite true while 
undergoing this process, and many young women expect’ nothing 
else from their lovers. If only he will come right at last, they 
are contented. And if he don’t come right at all,—it is the way 
of the world, and the game has to be played over again. Luey 
Morris, no doubt, had lived a life too retired for the learning 
of such useful forbearance, but rank Greystock was quite a 
proficient. He still considered himself to be true to Lucy Morris, 
with a truth seldom found in this degenerate age,—with a truth 
to which he intended to sacrifice some of the brightest hopes 
of his life.—with a truth which, after much thought, he had 
generously preferred to his ambition. Perhaps there was found 
some shade of regret to tinge the merit which he assumed 
on this head, in respect of the bright things which it would 
be necessary that he should abandon; but, if so, the feeling 
only assisted him in defending his present conduct from any asper- 
sions his conscience might bring against it. He intended to marry 
Lucy Morris,—without a shilling, without position, a girl who had 
earned her bread as a governess, simply because he loved her. It 
was a wonder to himself that he, a. lawyer, a man of the world, 
a member of Parliament, one who had been steeped up to his 
shoulders in the ways of the world, should still be so pure as to 
be capable of such a sacrifice. But it was so; and the sacrifice would 
undoubtedly be made, 
conscious of such high merié to be afraid of the ordinary social 
incidents of life. It is the debauched broken drunkard who should 
become a teetotaller, and not the healthy hard-working father of 
a family who never drinks a drop of wine till dinner-time. He need 
not be afraid of a glass of champagne when, on a chance occasion, he 
goes toa pic-nic. Frank Greystock was now going to his pic-nic ; 
and, though he meant to be true to Lucy Morris, he had enjoyed his 
glass of champagne with Lizzie Eustace under the rocks. He was 





some day. It would be absurd in one 


thinking a good deal of his champagne when he lost his way. 

What a wonderful woman was his cousin Lizzie ;—and so unlike 
any other girl he had ever seen! How full she was of energy, how 
courageous, and, then, how beautiful! No doubt her special treat- 
ment of him was sheer flattery. He told himself that it was so. 
But, after all, flattery is agreeable. That she did like him better 
than anybody else was probable. He could have no feeling of the 
injustice he might do to the heart of a woman, who at the very 
moment that she was expressing her partiality for him, was also 
expressing her anger that another man would not consent to marry - 
her. And then women who have had one husband already, are not 
like young girls in respect to their hearts. So at least thought Frank 
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Greystock. Then he remembered the time at which he had intended 
to ask Lizzie to be his wife,—the very day on which he would have 
done so had he been able to get away from that early division at the 
House,—and he asked himself whether he felt any regret on that , 
‘score. It would have been very nice to come down to Portray 
Castle as to his own mansion after the work of the courts and of the 
session. Had Lizzie become his wife, her fortune would have helped 
him to the very highest steps beneath the throne. At present he 
was almost nobody ;—because he was so poor, and in debt. It was 
so, undoubtedly ; but what did all that matter in comparison with 
the love of Lucy Morris? A man is bound to be true. And he 
would be true. Only, as a matter of course, Lucy must wait. 

When he had first kissed his cousin up in London, she suggested 
that the kiss was given as by a brother, and asserted that it was 
accepted es by a sister. He had not demurred, having been allowed 
the kiss. Nothing of the kind had been said under the rocks to-day ; 
—but then that fraternal arrangement, when once made and 
accepted, remains, no doubt, in force for a long time. He did like 
his cousin Lizzie. He liked to feel that he could be her friend, with 
the power of domineering over her. She, also, was fond of her own 
way, and loved to domineer herself; but the moment that he sug- 
gested to her that there might be a quarrel, she was reduced to 
a prayer that he would not desert her. Such a friendship has 
charms for a young man, especially if the lady be pretty. As to 
Lizzie’s prettiness, no man or woman could entertain a doubt. And 
she had a way of making the most of herself, which it was very hard 
to resist. Some young women, when they clamber over rocks, are 
awkward, heavy, unattractive, and troublesome. But Lizzie had 
at one moment touched him as a fairy might have done; had sprung 
at another from stone to stone, requiring no help; and, then, on 
a sudden, had become so powerless that he had been forced almost to 
carry her in hisarms. That, probably, must have been the moment 
which induced Mr. Gowran to liken her to a quean at a fair. 

But, undoubtedly, there might be trouble. Frank was sufficiently 
experienced in the ways of the world to know that trouble would 
sometimes come from young ladies who treat young men like their 
brothers, when those young men are engaged to other young ladies. 
The other young ladies are apt to disapprove of brothers who are not 
brothers by absolute right of birth. He knew also that all the 
circumstances of his cousin’s position would make it expedient that 
she should marry a second husband. As he could not be that second 
husband,—that matter was settled, whether for good or bad,—was 
he not creating trouble both for her and for himself? Then there 
arose in his mind a feeling, very strange, but by no means uncommon, 

that prudence on his part would be mean, because by that prudence 
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he would be securing safety for himself as well as for her. What he 
was doing was not only imprudent,—but wrong also. He knew 
that it was so. But Lizzie Eustace was a pretty young woman; 
and, when a pretty young woman was in the case, a man is bound to 
think neither of what is prudent, nor of what is right. Such was,— 
perhaps his instinct rather than his theory. For her sake, if not for 
his own, he should have abstained. She was his cousin; and was so 
placed in the world as specially to require some strong hand to help 
her. He knew her to be, in truth, heartless, false, and greedy ; but 
she had so lived that even yet her future life might be successful. 
He had called himself her friend as well as cousin, and was bound to 
protect her from evil, if protection were possible. But he was adding 
to all her difficulties, because she pretended to be in love with him. 
He knew that it was pretence; and yet, because she was pretty, and 
because he was a man, he could not save her from herself. “It 
doesn’t do to be wiser than other men,” he said to himself as he 
looked round about on the bare hill-side. In the meantime he had 
altogether lost his way. 

It was between nine and ten when he reached the Cottage. “Of 
course you have dined?” said Herriot. 

“ Not a bit of it. I left before five, being sure that I could get 
here in an hour and a half. I have been riding up and down these 
dreary hills for nearly five hours. You have dined?” 

“There was a neck of mutton and a chicken. She said the neck of 
mutton would keep hot best, so I took the chicken. I hope you like 
lukewarm neck of mutton? ” 

“T’m hungry enough to eat anything ;—not but what I had a 
first-rate luncheon. What have you done all day?” 

“ Stone and Toddy,” said Herriot. 

“Stick to that. If anything can pull you through, Stone and 
Toddy will. I lived upon them for two years.” 

“ Stone and Toddy,—with a little tobacco, have been all my com- 
fort. I began, however, by sleeping for a few hours. Then I went 
upon the mountains.” 

“Did you take a gun?” 

“T took it out of the case, but if didn’t come right, and so I lefc 
it. A man came to mé and said he was the keeper.” 

“He'd have put the gun right for you.” 

“T was too bashful for that. I persuaded him that I wanted to 
go out alone and see what birds they were, and at last I induced him 
to stay here with the old woman. He’s to be at the Cottage at nine 
to-morrow. I hope that is all right.” 

In the evening, as they smoked and drank whisky and water,— 
probably supposing that to be correct in Ayrshire,—they were led 
on by the combined warmth of the spirit, the tobacco, and their 
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friendship, to talk about women. Frank, some month or six weeks 
since, in a moment of soft confidence, had told his friend of his 
engagement with Lucy Morris. Of Lizzie Eustace he had spoken 
only as of a cousin whose interests were dear to him. Her engage- 
ment with Lord Fawn was known to all London, and was, therefore, 
known to Arthur Herriot. Some distant rumour, however, had 
reached him that the course of true-love was not running quite 
smooth, and therefore on that subject he would not speak, at any rate 
till Greystock should first mention it. ‘How odd it is to find two 
women living all alone in a great house like that,’ Frank had 
said. 

“‘ Because so few women have the means to live in large houses, 
unless they live with fathers or husbands.” 

“The truth is,” said Frank, “that women don’t do well alone. 
There is always a savour of misfortune,—or, at least, of melancholy, 
about a household which has no man to look after it. With us, 
generally, old maids don’t keep houses, and widows marry again. 
No doubt it was an unconscious appreciation of this feeling which 
brought about the burning of Indian widows. There is an unfitness 
in women for solitude. A female Prometheus, even without a vulture, 
would indicate cruelty worse even than Jove’s. A woman should 
marry,—once, twice, and thrice if necessary.” 

« Women can’t marry without men to marry them.” 

Frank Greystock filled his pipe as he went on with his lecture. 
‘“‘That idea as to the greater number of women is all nonsense. Of , 
course we are speaking of our own kind of men and women, and the 
disproportion of the numbers in so small a division of the population 
amounts to nothing. We have no statistics to tell us whether there 
be any such disproportion in classes where men do not die early from 
overwork.” 

“‘ More females are born than males.” 

“That’s more than I know. As one of the legislators of the 
country I am prepared to state that statistics are always false. 
What we have to do is to induce men to marry. We can’t do it by 
statute.” 

“No, thank God.” 

“Nor yet by fashion.” 

“Fashion seems to be going the other way,” said Herriot. 

“Tt can be only done by education and conscience. Take men of 
forty all round,—men of our own class,—you believe that the married 
men are happier than the unmarried? I want an answer, you know, 
just for the sake of the argument.” 

“T think the married men are the happier. But you speak as 
the fox who had lost his tail ;—or, at any rate, as a fox in the act of 
losing it.” 
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“ Never mind my tail. If morality in life and enlarged affections 
are conducive to happiness it must be so.” 

“Short commons and unpaid bills are conducive to misery. . That’s 
what I should say if I wanted to oppose you.” 

“‘T never came across a man willing to speak the truth who did 
not admit that, in the long run, married men are the happier. As 
regards women, there isn’t even ground for an argument. And yet 
men don’t marry.” 

“They can’t.” 

“You mean there isn’t food enough in the world.” 

“The man fears that he won’t get enough of what there is for his 
wife and family.” 

“The labourer with twelve shillings a week has no such fear. 
And if he did marry the food would come. It isn’t that. The man 
is unconscious and ignorant as to the sources of true happiness, and 
won’t submit himself to cold mutton and three clean shirts a week, 
—not because he dislikes mutton and dirty linen himself, — but 
because the world says they are vulgar. That’s the feeling that 
keeps you from marrying, Herriot.” 

“ As for me,” said Herriot, “I regard myself as so placed that I 
do not dare to think of a young woman of my own rank except as a 
creature that must be foreign tome. I cannot make such a one my 
friend as I would a man, because I should be in love with her at 
once. And I do not dare to be in love because I would not see a 
wife and children starve. I regard my position as one of enforced 
monasticism, and myself a monk under the cruellest compulsion. I 
often wish that I had been brought up as a journeyman hatter.” 

“Why a hatter?” 

“T’m told it’s an active sort of life. You’re fast asleep, and I was 
just now, when you were preaching. We'd better go to bed. Nine 
o'clock for breakfast, I suppose ?”’ 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 











PHYSICS AND POLITICS. 
No. IV.—Nation-Makina. 


Att theories as to the primitive man must be very uncertain. 
Granting the doctrine of evolution to be true, man must be held to 
have a common ancestor with the rest of the Primates. But then 
we do not know what that common ancestor was like. If ever 
we are to have a distinct conception of him, it can only be after long 
years of future researches and the laborious accumulation of materials, 
searcely the beginning of which now exists. But science has already 
done something for us. It cannot yet tell us our first ancestor, but 
it can tell us much of an ancestor very high up in the line of descent. 
We cannot get the least idea (even upon the full assumption of the 
theory of evolution) of the first man; but we can get a very tolerable 
idea of the Paulo-pre-historic man, if I may so say—of man as he 
existed some short timé (as we now reckon shortness), some ten 
thousand years before history began. Investigators whose acuteness 
and diligence can hardly be surpassed—Sir John Lubbock and Mr. 
Tylor are the chiefs among them—have collected so much and 
explained so much that they have left a fairly vivid result. 

That result is, or seems to me to be, if I may sum it up in my 
own words, that the modern pre-historic men—those of whom we have 
collected so many remains, and to whom are due the ancient, strange 
customs of historical nations (the fossil customs, we might call 
them, for very often they are stuck by themselves in real civilisation, 
and have no more part in it than the fossils in the surrounding strata) 
—pre-historic men in this sense were “savages without the fixed 
habits of savages;” that is, that like savages they had strong 
passions and weak reason; that, like savages, they preferred short 
spasms of greedy pleasure to mild and equable enjoyment; that, 
like savages, they could not postpone the present to the future; 
that, like savages, their ingrained sense of morality was, to say the 
best of it, rudimentary and defective. But that unlike present 
savages they had not complex customs and singular customs, odd 
and seemingly inexplicable rules guiding all human life. And the 
reasons for these conclusions as to a race too ancient to leave a 
history, but not too ancient to have left memorials, are briefly 
these :—First, that we cannot imagine a strong reason without at- 
tainments ; and, plainly, pre-historic men had not attainments. They 
would never have lost them if they had. It is utterly incredible that 
whole races of men in the most distant parts of the world (capable 
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of counting, for they quickly learn to count) should have lost the 
art of counting, if they had ever possessed it. It is incredible that 
whole races could lose the elements of common sense, the ele- 
mentary knowledge as to things material and things mental—the 
3enjamin Franklin philosophy —if they had ever known it. 
Without some data the reasoning faculties of man cannot work. 
As Lord Bacon said, the mind of man must “work upon stuff.” 
And in the absence of the common knowledge which trains us in 
the elements of reason as far as we are trained, they had no “ stuff.” 
Even, therefore, if their passions were not absolutely stronger than 
ours, relatively they were stronger, for their reason was weaker than 
our reason. Again, it is certain that races of men capable of post- 
poning the present to the future (even if such races were conceivable 
without an educated reason) would have had so huge an advantage in 
the struggles of nations, that no others would have survived them. 
A single Australian tribe (really capable of such a habit, and really 
practising it) would have conquered all Australia almost as the 
English have conquered it. Suppose a race of long-headed Scotchmen, 
even as ignorant as the Australians, and they would have got from 
Torres to Bass’s Straits, no matter how fierce was the resistance of 
the other Australians. The whole territory would have been theirs, 
and theirs only. We cannot imagine innumerable races to have lost, 
if they had once had it, the most useful of all habits of mind—the 
habit which would most ensure their victory in the incessant contests 
which, ever since they began, men have carried on with one another 
and with nature, the habit, which in historical times has above 
any other received for its possession the victory in those contests. 
Thirdly, we may be sure that the morality of pre-historic man 
was as imperfect and as rudimentary as his reason. The same 
sort of arguments apply to a self-restraining morality of a high 
type as apply to a settled postponement of the present to the future 
upon grounds recommended by argument. Both are so involved 
in difficult intellectual ideas (and a high morality the most of the 
two) that it is all but impossible to conceive their existence among 
people who could not count more than five—who had only the 
grossest and simplest forms of language—who had no kind of 
writing or reading—who, as it has been roughly said, had “ no pots 
and no pans”’—who could indeed make a fire, but who could hardly 
do anything else—who could hardly command nature any further. 
Exactly also like a shrewd far-sightedness, a sound morality on 
elementary transactions is far too useful a gift to the human race 
ever to have been thoroughly lost when they had once attained it. 
But innumerable savages have lost all but completely many of the 
moral rules most conducive to tribal welfare. There are many savages 
who can hardly be said to care for human life—who have scarcely 
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the family feelings—who are eager to kill all old people (their own 
parents included) as soon as they get old and become a burden— 
who have scarcely the sense of truth—who, probably from a constant 
tradition of terror, wish to conceal everything, and would (as observers 
say) ‘‘rather lie than not””—whose ideas of marriage are so vague 
and slight that the idea, “communal marriage” (in which all the 
women of the tribe are common to all the men, and them only), has 
been invented to denote it. Now if we consider how cohesive and how 
fortilying to human societies are the love of truth, and the love of 
parents, and a stable marriage tie, how sure such feelings would 
be to make a tribe which possessed them wholly and soon victorious 
over tribes which were destitute of them, we shall begin to com- 
prehend how unlikely it is that vast masses of tribes throughout the 
world should have lost all these moral helps to conquest, not to speak 
of others. If any reasoning is safe as to pre-historic man, the reason- 
ing which imputes to him a deficient sense of morals is safe, for all 
the arguments suggested by all our late researches converge upon 
it, and concur in teaching it. 

Nor on this point does the case rest wholly on recent investigations. 
Many years ago Mr. Jowett said that the classical religions bore relics 
of the ‘ages before morality.” And this is only one of several cases 
in which that great thinker has proved by a chance expression that 
he had exhausted impending controversies years before they arrived, 
and had perceived more or less the conclusion at which the 
disputants would arrive long before the public issue was joined. 
There is no other explanation of such religions but this. We have 
but to open Mr. Gladstone’s “T[omer” in order to see with how 
intense an antipathy a really moral age would regard the gods and 
goddesses of Homer; how inconceivable it is that a really moral 
age should first have invented and then bowed down before them ; 
how plain it is (when once explained) that they are antiquities, like 
an English court-suit, or a stone-sacrificial knife, for no one would 
use such things as implements of ceremony, except those who had 
inherited them from a past age, when there was nothing better. 

Nor is there anything inconsistent with our present moral theories 
of whatever kind in so thinking about our ancestors. The intuitive 
theory of morality, which Would be that naturally most opposed to it, 
has lately taken a new development. It is not now maintained that 
all men have the same amount of conscience. Indeed, only a most 
shallow disputant who did not understand even the plainest facts of 
human nature could ever have maintained it; if men differ in anything 
they differ in the fineness and the delicacy of their moral intuitions, 
however we may suppose those feelings to have been acquired. We 
need not go as far as savages to learn that lesson ; we need only talk 
to the English poor or to our own servants, and we shall be taught 
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it very completely. The lower classes in civilised countries, like all 
classes in uncivilised countries, are clearly wanting in the nicer part 
of those feelings which, taken together, we call the sense of morality. 
All this an intuitionist who knows his case will now admit, but he will 
add that though the amount of the moral sense may and does differ 
in different persons, yet that as far as it goes itis alike in all. He 
likens it to the intuition of number, in which some savages are so 
defective that they cannot really and essily count more than three. 
Yet as far as three his intuitions are the same as those of civilised 
people. Unquestionably if there are intuitions at all, the primary 
truths of number are such. There is a felt necessity in them if in 
anything, and it would be pedantry to say that any proposition of 
morals was more certain than that five and five make ten. The 
truths of arithmetic, intuitive or not, certainly cannot be acquired 
independently of experience nor can those of morals be so either. 
Unquestionably they were aroused in life and by experience, though 
after that comes the difficult and ancient controversy whether any- 
thing peculiar to them and not to be found in the other facts of life 
is superadded to them independently of experience out of the vigour 
of the mind itself. No intuitionist, therefore, fears to speak of the 
conscience of his pre-historic ancestor as imperfect, rudimentary, or 
hardly to be discerned, for he has to admit much the same so as to 
square his theory to plain modern facts, and that theory in the 
modern form may consistently be held along with them. Of course if 
an intuitionist can accept this conclusion as to pre-historic men, so 
assuredly may Mr. Spencer, who traces all morality back to our 
inherited experience of utility, or Mr. Darwin, who ascribes it to an 
inherited sympathy, or Mr. Mill, who with characteristic courage 
undertakes to build up the whole moral nature of man with no help 
whatever either from ethical intuition or from physiological instinct. 
Indeed of the everlasting questions, such as the reality of free will, or 
the nature of conscience, it is, as 1 have before explained, altogether 
inconsistent with the design of these papers to speak. They have 
been discussed ever since the history of discussion begins; human 
opinion is still divided, and most people still feel many difficulties 
in every suggested theory and doubt if they have heard the last word 
of argument or the whole solution of the problem in any of them. 
In the interest of sound knowledge it is essential to narrow to the 
utmost the debatable territory; to see how many ascertained facts 
there are which are consistent with all theories, hov many may, 
as foreign lawyers would phrase it, be equally held in condominium 
by them. 

But though in these great characteristics there is reason to 
imagine that the pre-historic man—at least the sort of pre-historic 
man I am treating of, the man some few thousand years before 
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history began, and not at all, at least not necessarily, the primitive 
man—was identical with a modern savage, in another respect there 
is equal or greater reason to suppose that he was most unlike a 
modern savage. A modern savage is anything but the simple being 
which philosophers of the eighteenth century imagined him to be; 
on the contrary, his life is twisted into a thousand curious habits; 
his reason is darkened by a thousand strange prejudices ; his feelings 
are frightened by a thousand cruel superstitions. The whole mind 
of a modern savage is, so to say, tattooed over with monstrous images ; 
there is not a smooth place anywhere about it. But there is no 
reason to suppose the minds of pre-historic men to be so cut and 
marked ; on the contrary, the creation of these habits, these super- 
stitions, these prejudices, must have taken ages. In his nature, it 
may be said, pre-historic man was the same as a modern savage ; it 
is only in his acquisition that he was different. 

It may be objected that if man was developed out of any kind 
of animal (and this is the doctrine of evolution which, if it be 
not proved conclusively, has great probability and great scientific 
analogy in its favour) he would necessarily at first possess animal 
instincts ; that these would only gradually be lost; that in the mean- 
time they would serve as a protection and an aid, and that pre- 
historic men, therefore, would have important helps and feelings 
which existing savages have not. And probably of the first men, 
the first beings worthy to be so called, this was true; they had, or 
may have had, certain remnants of instincts which aided them in 
the struggle of existence, and as reason gradually came these in- 
stincts may have waned away. Some instincts certainly do wane 
when the intellect is applied steadily to their subject matter. The 
curious “ counting boys,” the arithmetical prodigies, who can work 
by a strange innate faculty the most wonderful sums, lose that 
faculty, always partially, sometimes completely, if they are taught 
to reckon by rule like the rest of mankind. In like manner I 
have heard it said that a man could soon reason himself out of the 
instinct of decency if he would only take pains and work hard 
enough. And perhaps other primitive instincts may have in like 
manner passed away. But this does not affect my argument. I am 
only saying that these instincts, if they ever existed, did pass away— 
that there was a period, probably an immense period as we reckon 
time in human history, when pre-historic men lived much as savages 
live now, without any important aids and helps. 

The proofs of this are to be found in the great works of Sir John 
Lubbock and Mr, Tylor, of which I just now spoke. I can only 
bring out two of them here. First, it is plain that the first pre-historic 
men had the flint tools which the lowest savages use, and we can 
trace a regular improvement in the finish and in the efficiency of 
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their simple instruments corresponding to that which we see at this 
day in the upward transition from the lowest savages to the highest. 
Now it is not conceivable that a race of beings with valuable instincts 
supporting their existence and supplying their wants would need 
these simple tools. They are exactly those needed by very poor 
people who have no instincts, and those were used by such, for savages 
are the poorest of the poor. It would be very strange if these same 
utensils no more no less, were used by beings whose discerning 
instincts made them in comparison altogether rich. Such a being 
would know how to manage without such things, or if it wanted any, 
would know how to make better. 

And, secondly, on the moral side we know that the pre-historic age 
was one of much licence, and the proof is that in that age descent was 
reckoned through the female only, just as it is among the lowest 
savages. ‘“ Maternity,” it has been said, “‘is a matter of fact, paternity 
is a matter of opinion ;” and this not very refined expression exactly 
conveys the connection of the lower human societies. In alli slave- 
owning communities—in Rome formerly, and in Virginia yesterday— 
such was the accepted rule of law; the child kept the condition of 
the mother, whatever that condition was; nobody inquired as to the 
father; the law, once for all, assumed that he could not be ascertained. 
Of course no remains exist which prove this or anything else about 
the morality of pre-historic man; and morality can only be described 
by remains amounting to a history. But one of the axioms of pre- 
historic investigation binds us to accept this as the morality of the 
pre-historic races if we receive that axiom. It is plain that the 
wide-spread absence of a characteristic which greatly aids the pos- 
sessor in the conflicts between race and race probably indicates that 
the primary race did not possess that quality. If one-armed people 
existed almost everywhere in every continent ; if people were found 
in every intermediate stage, some with the mere germ of the 
second arm; some with the second arm half-grown, some with it 
nearly complete; we should then argue—‘ the first race cannot 
have had two arms, because men have always been fighting, and 
as two arms are a great advantage in fighting, one-armed and 
half-armed people would immediately have been killed off the earth ; 
they never could have attained any numbers. <A diffused deficiency in 
a warlike power is the best attainable evidence that the pre-historic 
men did not possess that power.” If this axiom be received it is 
palpably applicable to the marriage-bond of primitive races, A 
cohesive “ family ” is the best germ for a campaigning nation. Ina 
Roman family the boys, from the time of their birth, were bred to a 
domestic discipline, a domestic drill, a domestic despotism, which 
well prepared them for a subjection in after life to a military dis- 
cipline, a military drill, and a military despotism. They were ready to 
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obey their generals because they were compelled to obey their fathers ; 
they conquered the world in manhood because as children they were 
bred in homes where the tradition of passionate valour was steadied 
by the habit of implacable order. , And nothing of this is possible 
in loosely-bound family groups (if they can be called families at all) 
where the father is more or less uncertain, where descent is not traced 
through him, where, that is, property docs not come from him, where 
such property as he has passes to his swe relations—to his sister’s 
children. An ill-knit nation which does not recognise paternity as a 
legal relation, would be conquered like a mob by any other nation 
which had a vestige or a beginning of the patria potestas. If, there- 
fore, all the first men had the strict morality of families, they would 
no more have permitted the rise of semi-moral nations anywhere in 
the world than the Romans would have permitted them to arise in 
Italy. They would have conquered, killed, and plundered them before 
they became nations; and yet semi-moral nations exist all over the 
world. 

It will be said that this argument proves too much. For it proves 
that not only the somewhat-before-history men, but the absolutely first 
men, could not have had close family instincts, and yet if they were 
like most though not all of the animals nearest to man they had 
such instincts. There is a great story of some African chief who ex- 
pressed his disgust at adhering to one wife, by saying it was “ like 
the monkeys.” The semi-brutal ancestors of man, if they existed, 
had very likely an instinct of constancy which the African chief, and 
others like him, had lost. How, then, if it was so beneficial, could 
they ever lose it? The answer is plain: they could lose it if they 
had it as an irrational propensity and habit, and not as a moral and 
rational feeling. When reason came, it would weaken that habit like 
all other irrational habits. And reason is a force of such infinite 
vigour—a victory-making agent of such incomparable efficiency— 
that its continually diminishing valuable instincts will not matter if it 
grows itself steadily all the while. The strongest competitor wins in 
both the cases we are imagining ; in the first, a race with intelli- 
gent reason, but without blind instinct, beats a race with that instinct 
but without that reason; in the second, a race with reason and high 
moral feeling beats a race with reason but without high moral feel- 
ing. And the two are palpably consistent. 

There is every reason, therefore, to suppose pre-historic man to 
be deficient in much of sexual morality, as we regard that morality. 
As to the detail of “ primitive marriage” or “no marriage,” for that 
is pretty much what it comes to, there is of course much room for 
discussion. Both Mr. M‘Clennan and Sir John Lubbock are too 
accomplished reasoners and too careful investigators to wish conclu- 
sions so complex and refined as theirs to be accepted all in a mass, 
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besides that on some critical points the two differ. But the main 
issue is not dependent on nice arguments. Upon broad grounds we 
may believe that in pre-historic times men fought both to gain and 
to keep their wives; that the strongest man took the best wife away 
from the weaker man; and that if the wife was restive, did not like 
the change, her new husband beat her; that (as in Australia now) a 
pretty woman was sure to undergo many such changes, and her back 
to bear the marks of many such chastisements ; that in the principal 
department of human conduct (which is the most tangible and easily 
traced, and therefore the most obtainable specimen of the rest) the 
minds of pre-historic men were not so much immoral as wxmoral— 
they did not violate a rule of conscience, but they were somehow not 
sufficiently developed for them to feel on this point any conscience, 
or for it to prescribe to them any rule. 

The same argument applies to religion. There are, indeed, many 
points of the greatest obscurity, both in the present savage religions 
and in the scanty vestiges of pre-historic religion. But one point is 
clear. All savage religions are full of superstitions founded on luck. 
Savages believe that casual omens are a sign of coming events; that 
some trees are lucky, that some animals are lucky, that some places 
are lucky, that some indifferent actions—indifferent apparently and 
indifferent really—are lucky, and so of others in each class, that they 
are unlucky. Nor can a savage well distinguish between a sign of 
“luck ” or ill-luck, as we should say, and a deity which causes the 
good or the ill; the indicating precedent and the causing being are 
to the savage mind much the same; a steadiness of head far beyond 
savages is required consistently to distinguish them. And it is 
extremely natural that they should believe so. They are playing 
a game—the game of life—with no knowledge of its rules. They 
have not an idea of the laws of nature; if they want to cure a 
man, they have no conception at all of true scientific remedies. If 
they try anything, they must try it upon bare chance. The most 
useful modern remedies were often discovered in this bare, empirical 
way. What could be more improbable—at least for what could a 
pre-historic man have less given a good reason—than that some 
mineral springs should stop rheumatic pains, or mineral springs 
meke wounds heal quickly? And yet the chance knowledge of the 
marvellous effect of gifted springs is probably as ancient as any 
sound knowledge as to medicine whatever. No doubt it was mere 
casual luck at first that tried these springs and found them answer. 
Somebody by accident tried them and by that accident was instantly 
cured. The chance which happily directed men in this one case, 
misdirected them in a thousand cases. Some expedition had an- 
swered when the resolution to undertake it was resolved on under 
an ancient tree, and accordingly that tree became lucky and sacred. 
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Another expedition failed when a magpie crossed its path, and a 
magpie was said to be unlucky. A serpent crossed the path of 
another expedition, and it had a marvellous victory, and accord- 
ingly the serpent became a sign of great luck (and what a savage 
cannot distingush from it—a potent deity which makes luck). 
Ancient medicine is equally unreasonable: as late down as the 
middle ages it was full of superstitions founded on mere luck. 
The collection of prescriptions published under the direction of the 
Master of the Rolls abounds in such fancies as we should call them. 
According to one of them, unless I forget, some disease—a fever, 
I think—is supposed to be cured by placing the patient between 
two halves of a hare and a pigeon recently killed.' Nothing can 
be plainer than that there is no ground for this kind of treat- 
ment, and that the idea of it arose out of a chance hit, which 
came right and succeeded. There was nothing so absurd or so con- 
trary to common sense as we are apt to imagine about it. The 
lying between two halves of a hare or a pigeon was, d@ priori, and to 
the inexperienced mind, quite as likely to cure disease as the drink- 
ing certain draughts of nasty mineral water. Both, somehow, were 
tried ; both answered—that is, both were at the first time, or at some 
memorable time, followed by a remarkable recovery; and the only 
difference is, that the curative power of the mineral is persistent, and 
happens constantly ; whereas, on an average of trials, the proximity 
of a hare or pigeon is found to have no effect, and cures take place 
as often in cases where it is not tried as in cases where it is. The 
nature of minds which are deeply engaged in watching events of 
which they do not know the reason, is to single out some fabulous 
accompaniment or some wonderful series of good luck or bad luck, 
and to dread ever after that acccompaniment if it brings evil, and to 
love it and long for it if it brings good. All savages are in this 
position, and the fascinating effect of striking accompaniments (in 
some single case) of singular good fortune and singular calamity, is 
one great source of savage religions. 

Gamblers to this day are, with respect to the chance part of their 
game, in much the same plight as savages with respect to the main 
events of their whole lives. And we well know how superstitious 
they all are. To this day very sensible whist-players have a certain 
belief—not, of course, a fixed conviction, but still a certain impres- 














(1) Readers of Scott’s life will remember that an admirer of his in humble life pro- 
posed to cure him of inflammation of the bowels by making him sleep a whole night on 
twelve smooth stones, painfully collected by the admirer from twelve brooks, which 
was, it appeared, a recipe of sovereign traditional power. Scott gravely told the pro- 
poser that he had mistaken the charm, and that the stones were of no virtue unless 
wrapped up in the petticoat of a widow who never wished to marry again, and as no 
such widow seems to have been forthcoming, he escaped the remedy. 
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sion—that there is “ luck under a black deuce,” and will half mutter 
some not very gentle maledictions if they turn up as a trump the four 
of clubs, because it brings ill-luck, and is “the devil’s bedpost.” 
Of course grown-up gamblers have too much general knowledge, too 
much organised common sense, to prolong or cherish such ideas ; they 
are ashamed of entertaining them, though, nevertheless, they cannot 
entirely drive them out of their minds. But child-gamblers—a 
number of little boys set to play loo—are just in the position of 
savages, for their fancy is still impressible, and they have not as yet 
been thoroughly subjected to the confuting experience of the real 
world; and child-gamblers have idolatries—at least I know that 
years ago a set of boy loo-players, of whom I was one, had con- 
siderable faith in a certain “ pretty fish,” which was larger and 
more nicely made than the other fish we had. We gave the best 
evidence of our belief in its power to “bring luck;” we fought for 
it (if our elders were out of the way); we offered to buy it with 
many other fish from the envied holder, and I am sure I have often 
cried bitterly if the chance of the game took it away from me. 
Persons who stand up for the dignity of philosophy, if any such 
there still are, will say that I ought not mention this, because it 
seems trivial ; but the more modest spirit of modern thought plainly 
teaches, if it teaches anything, the cardinal value of occasional little 
facts. I do not hesitate to say that many learned and elaborate 
explanations of the totem—the “clan” deity—the beast or bird 
who in some supernatural way, attends to the clan and watches over 
it—do not seem to me to be nearly as akin to the reality as it works 
and lives among the lower races, as the “ pretty fish” of my early 
boyhood. And very naturally so, for a grave philosopher. is sepa- 
rated from primitive thought by the whole length of human culture ; 
but an impressible child is as near to, and its thoughts as much like 
that thought, as anything can now be. 

The worst of these superstitions is that they are easy to make and 
hard to destroy. A single run of luck has made the fortune of many 
a charm and many idols. I doubt if even a single run of luck 
be necessary. I am sure that if an elder boy said that “the pretty 
fish was lucky—of course it was,” all the lesser boys would believe it, 
and in a week it would be an accepted idol. And I suspect the 
Nestor of a savage tribe—the aged repository of guiding experience 
—would have an equal power of creating superstitions. But if once 

‘ereated they are most difficult to eradicate. If any one said that the 
amulet was of certain efficacy—that it always acted whenever it was 
applied—it would of course be very easy to disprove; but no one 
ever said that the “pretty fish” always brought luck; it was only 
said that it did so on the whole, and that if you had it you were 
more likely to be lucky than if you were without it. But it requires 
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a long table of statistics of the results of games to disprove this 
thoroughly; and by the time people can make tables they are already 
above such beliefs, and do not need to have them disproved. Nor in 
many cases where omens or amulets are used would such tables 
be easy to make, for the data could not be found ; and a rash attempt 
to subdue the superstition by a striking instance may easily end in 
confirming it. Francis Newman, in the remarkable narrative of his 
experience as a missionary in Asia, gives a curious example of this. 
As he was setting out on a distant ond somewhat hazardous expe- 
dition, his native servants tied round the neck of the mule a small bag 
supposed to be of preservative and mystic virtue. As the place was 
crowded and a whole townspeople looking on, Mr. Newman thought 
that he would take an opportunity of disproving the superstition. So 
he made a long speech of explanation in his best Arabic, and cut off 
the bag, to the horror of all about him. But as ill-fortune would have 
it, the mule had not got thirty yards up the street before she put her 
foot into a hole and broke her leg; upon which all the natives were 
confirmed in their former faith in the power of the bag, and said, 
“You see now what happens to unbelievers.” 

Now the present point as to these superstitions is their military 
inexpediency. A nation which was moved by these superstitions as 
to luck would be at the mercy of a nation, in other respects equal, 
which was not subject to them. In historical times, as we know, 
the panic terror at eclipses has been the ruin of the armies which 
have felt it; or has made them delay to do something necessary, 
or rush to do something destructive. The necessity of consulting the 
auspices, while it was sincerely practised and before it became a ‘teick 
for disguising foresight, was in classical history very dangerous. 
And much worse is it with savages whose life is one of omens, who 
must always consult their sorcerers, who may be turned this way 
or that by some chance accident, who, if they were intellectually able 
to frame a consistent military policy—and some savages in war see 
farther than in anything else—are yet liable to he put out, dis- 
tracted, confused, and turned aside in the carrying out of it, because 
some event really innocuous but to their minds foreboding, arrests 
and frightens them. A religion full of omens is a military mis- 
fortune, and will bring a nation to destruction if set to fight with 
a nation at all equal otherwise, who had a religion without omens. 
Clearly then, if all early men unanimously, or even much the greater 
number of early men, had a religion without omens, no religion, or 
scarcely a religion, anywhere in the world could have come into 
existence with omens ; the immense majority possessing the superior 
military advantage, the small minority destitute of it would have 
been crushed out and destroyed. But, on the contrary, all over the 
world religions with omens once existed, in most they still exist ; all 
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savages have them, and deep in the most ancient civilisations we find 
the plainest traces of them. Unquestionably therefore the pre- 
historic religion was like that of savages in the principal feature of 
the religion of savages—viz., in this that it largely consisted in the 
watching of omens and in the worship of lucky beasts and things, 
which are a sort of embodied and permanent omens. 

It may indeed be objected—an analogous objection was taken as 
to the ascertained moral deficiencies of pre-historic mankind—that if 
this religion of omens was so pernicious and so likely to ruin a race, 
no race would ever have acquired it. But it is only likely to ruin a 
race contending with another race otherwise equal. The fancied dis- 
covery of these omens—not an extravagant thing in an early age, as 
[ have tried to show, not a whit then to be distinguished as impro- 
bable from the discovery of healing herbs or springs which pre- 
historic men also did discover—the discovery of omens was an act 
of reason as far as it went. And if in reason the omen-finding race 
were superior to the races in conflict with them, the omen-finding 
race would win, and we may conjecture that omen-finding races 
were thus superior since they won and prevailed in every latitude 
und in every zone, 

In all particulars therefore we would keep to our formula, and say 
that pre-historic man was substantially a savage like present savages, 
in morals, intellectual attainments, and in religion; but that he 
differed in this from our present savages, that he had not had time to 
so deeply ingrain his nature with bad habits, and so unalterably to 
impress bad beliefs on his mind as they have. ‘They have had ages 
to fix the stain on themselves, but primitive man was younger and 
had no such time. 

I have elaborated the evidence for this conclusion at what may 
seem needless and tedious length, but I have done so on account of 
its importance. If we accept it, and if we are sure of it, it will help 
us to many most important conclusions. Some of these I have 
dwelt upon in previous papers, but I will set them down again. 

First, it will in part explain to us what the world was about, so to 
speak, before history. It was making, so to say, the intellectual 
consistence—the connected and coherent habits, the preference of 
equable to violent enjoyment, the abiding capacity to prefer, if 
required, the present to the future, the mental pre-requisites without 
which civilisation could not begin to exist, and without which it 
would soon cease to exist even had it begun. ‘The primitive man, like 
the present savage, had not these pre-requisites, but unlike the pre- 
sent savage, he was capable of acquiring them and of being trained in 
them, for his nature was still soft and still impressible, and possibly, 
strange as it may seem to say, his outward circumstances were more 
favourable to an attainment of civilisation than those of our present 
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savages. At any rate, the pre-historic times were spent in making 
men capable of writing a history, and having something to put in it 
when it was written, and we can see how it was done. 

Two preliminary processes indeed there are which seem inscrutable. 
There was some strange preliminary process by which the main races 
of men were formed; they began to exist very early, and except by 
intermixture no new ones have been formed since. It was a process 
singularly active in early ages, and singularly quiescent in later 
ages. Such differences as exist between the Aryan, the Turanian, 
the negro, the red man, and the Australian, are differences greater 
altogether than any causes now active are capable of creating in 
present men, at least in any way explicable by us. And there is, 
therefore, a strong presumption that (as great authorities now hold) 
these differences were created before the nature of men, especially 
before the mind and the adaptive nature of men, had taken their 
existing constitution. And a second condition precedent of civilisa- 
tion seems, at least to me, to have been equally inherited, if the 
doctrine of evolution be true, from some previous state or condition. 
I at least find it difficult to conceive of men, at all like the present 
men, unless existing in something like families, that is, in groups 
avowedly connected, at least on the mother’s side, and probably 
always with a vestige of connection, more or less, on the father’s 
side, and unless these groups were like many animals, gregarious, 
under a leader more or less fixed. It is almost beyond imagination 
how man, as we know man, could by any sort of process have gained 
this step in civilisation. And it is a great advantage, to say the 
least of it, in the evolution theory that it enables us to remit this 
difficulty to a pre-existing period in nature, where other instincts and 
powers than our present ones may perhaps have come into play, and 
where our imagination can hardly travel. At any rate, for the 
present I may assume these two steps in human progress made, and 
these two conditions realized. 

The rest of the way, if we grant these two conditions, is plainer. 
The first thing is the erection of what we may call a custom-making 
power, that is, of an authority which can enforce a fixed rule of life, 
which, by means of that fixed rule, can in some degree create « 
calculable future, which ean make it rational to postpone present 
violent but momentary pleasure for future continual pleasure, becaus: 
it ensures, what else is not sure, that if the sacrifice of what is in 
hand be made, enjoyment of the contingent expected recompense 
will be received. Of course I am not saying that we shall find in 
early society any authority of which these shall be the motives. 
We must have travelled ages (unless all our evidence be wrong) from 
the first men before there was a comprehension of such motives. | 
only mean that the first thing in early society was an authority o! 
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whose action this shall be the result, little as it knew what it was 
doing, little as it would have cared if it had known. 

The conscious end of early societies was not at all, or scarcely at 
all, the protection of life and property, as it was assumed to be by the 
eighteenth century theory of government. Even in early historical 
ages—in the youth of the human race, not its childhood—such is 
not the nature of early states. Sir Henry Maine has taught us that the 
earliest subject of jurisprudence is not the separate property of the 
individual, but the common property of the family group; what we 
should call private property hardly then existed ; or if it did, was so 
small as to be of no importance, it was like the things little children 
are now allowed to ca// their own, which they feel it very hard 
to have taken from them, but which they have no real right to hold 
and keep. Such is our earliest property-law, and our earliest life- 
law is that the lives of all members of the family group were at the 
mercy of the head of the group. As far as the individual goes, 
neither his goods nor his existence were protected at all. And this 
may teach us that something else was lacked in early societies besides 
what in our societies we now think of. 

I do not think I put this too high when I say that a most im- 
portant if not the most important object of early legislation was the 
enforcement of lucky rites. I do not like to say religious rites, 
because that would involve me in a great controversy as to the power, 
or even the existence, of early religions. But there is no savage 
tribe without a notion of luck; and perhaps there is hardly any 
which has not a conception of luck for the tribe as a tribe, of which 
each member has not some such a belief that his own action or the 
action of any other member of it, that he or the others doing any- 
thing which was unlucky or would bring a “curse,” might cause evil 
not only on himself, but on all the tribe as well. I have said so much 
about “luck ” and about its naturalness before, that I ought to say 
nothing again. But I must add that the contagiousness of the idea 
of “‘ luck” is remarkable. It does not at all, like the notion of desert, 
cleave to the doer. There are people to this day who would not 
permit in their house people to sit down thirteen to dinner. They 
do not expect any evil to themselves particularly for permitting it 
or sharing in it, but they cannot get out of their heads the idea that 
some one or more of the number will come to harm if the thing is 
done. This is what Mr. Tylor calls survival in culture. The faint 
belief in the corporate liability of these thirteen is the feeble relic 
and last dying representative of that great principle of corporate 
liability to good and ill fortune which has filled such an immense 
place in the world. 

The traces of it are endless. You can hardly take up a book of 
travels in rude regions without finding “I wanted to do so and so. 
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But I was not permitted, for the natives feared it might bring 
ill luck on the ‘party,’ or perhaps on the tribe.” Mr. Galton 
for instance could hardly feed his people. The Damaras, he says, 
have numberless superstitions about meat which are very trouble- 
some. In the first place, each tribe, or rather family, is prohibited 
from eating cattle of certain colours, savages ‘“ who come from the 
sun” eschewing sheep spotted in a particular way, which “ those 
who come from the rain” have no objection to. As, he says, there 
are five or six ‘‘ eandas or descents, and I had men from most of them 
with me, I could hardly kill a sheep that everybody would eat ;”’ and 
he could not keep his meat, for it had to be given away because it 
was commanded by one superstition, nor buy milk, the staple food of 
those parts, because it was prohibited by another. And so on without 
end. Doing anything unlucky is in their idea what putting on 
something that attracts the electric fluid is in fact. You cannot be 
sure that harm will not be done, not only to the person in fault, 
but to all those about him too. As in the Scriptural phrase, doing 
what is of evil omen is “like one that letteth out water.” He 
cannot tell what are the consequences of his act, who will share 
them, or how they can be prevented. 

In the earliest historical nations I need not say that the corporate 
liabilities of States is to a modern student their most curious feature. 
The belief is indeed raised far above the notion of mere “luck,” 
because there is a distinct belief in gods or a god whom the act 
offends. But the indiscriminate character of the punishment still 
survives ; not only the mutilator of the Herm, but all the Athenians 
—not only the violator of the rights of the Bona deu, but all the 
Romans—are liable to the curse engendered ; and so all through 
ancient history. The strength of the corporate anxiety so created is 
known to every one. Not only was it greater than any anxiety about 
personal property, but it was immeasurably greater. Naturally, 
even reasonably, we may say it was greater. The dread of the 
powers of nature, or of the beings who rule those powers, is properly, 
upon grounds of reason, as much greater than any other dread as 
the might of the powers of nature is superior to that of any other’s 
powers. If a tribe or a nation have by a contagious fancy come to 
believe that the doing of any one thing by any number will be 
“unlucky,” that is, will bring an intense and vast liability on them 
all, then that tribe and that nation will prevent the doing of that 
thing more than anything else, and at the price of anything else. 
They will deal with the most cherished chief who even by chance 
should do it, as in a similar case the sailors dealt with Jonah. 

I do not of course mean that this strange condition of mind as it 
seems to us was the sole source of early customs. On the contrary, 
man might be described as a custom-making animal with more 
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justice than by many of the short descriptions. In whatever way 
a man has done anything once, he has a tendency to do it again: if 
he has done it several times he has a great tendency so to de it, and 
what is more, he has a great tendency to make others do it also. 
He transmits his formed customs to his children by example and by 
teaching. This is true now of human nature, and will always be 
true, no doubt. But what is peculiar in early societies is that over 
inost of these customs there grows sooner or later a semi-supernatural 
sanction. The whole community is possessed with the idea that if 
the primal usages of the tribe be broken, harm unspeakable will 
happen in ways you cannot think of, and from sources you cannot 
imagine. As people now-a-days believe that “ murder will out,” and 
that great crime will bring even an earthly punishment, so in early 
times people believed that for any breach of sacred custom certain 
retribution would happen. To this day many semi-civilised races have 
great difficulty in regarding any arrangement as binding and con- 
clusive unless they can also manage to look at it as an inherited 
usage. Sir H. Maine, in his last work, gives a most curious case. The 
“nglisn Government in India has in many cases made new and great 
works of irrigation, of which no ancient Indian Government ever 
thought, and it has generally left it to the native village community 
to say what share each man of the village should have in the water ; 
and the village authorities have accordingly laid down a series of 
most minute rules about it. But the peculiarity is that in no case 
do these rules ‘‘ purport to emanate from the personal authority of 
their author or authors, which rests on grounds of reason not on 
grounds of innocence and sanctity ; nor do they assume to be dictated 
by a sense of equity; there is always, I am assured, a sort of fiction 
under which some customs as to the distribution of water are sup- 
posed to have emanated from a remote antiquity, although, in fact, 
no such artificial supply had ever been so much as thought of.” So 
difficult does this ancient race—like, probably, in this respect so 
much of the ancient world—find it to imagine a rule which is obli- 
gatory, but not traditional. 

The ready formation of custom-making groups in early society 
must have been greatly helped by the easy divisions of that society. 
Much of the world—all Europe, for example—was then covered by 
the primeval forest; men had only conquered, and as yet could only 
conquer, @ few plots and corners from it. These narrow spaces were 
soon exhausted, and if numbers grew some of the new people must 
move. Accordingly, migrations were constant, and were necessary. 
And these migrations were not like those of modern times. There 
was no such feeling as binds even Americans who hate, or speak as 
if they hated, the present political England—nevertheless to “the 
old home.” ‘There was then no organised means of communication— 
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no practical communication, we may say, between parted members of 
the same group; those who once went out from the parent society 
went out for ever; they left no abiding remembrance, and they kept 
no abiding regard. Even the language of the parent tribe and of 
the descended tribe would differ in a generation or two. There being 
no written literature and no spoken intercourse, the speech of both 
would vary (the speech of such communities is always varying), and 
would vary in different directions. One set of causes, events, and 
associations would act on one, and another set on another; sectional 
differences would soon arise, and, for speaking purposes, what philo- 
logists call a dialectical difference often amounts to real and total 
difference: no connected interchange of thought is possible any 
longer. Separate groups soon “set up house;” the early societies 
begin a new set of customs, acquire and keep a distinct and special 
“luck.” 

If it were not for this facility of new formations, one good or bad 
custom would long since have “corrupted” the world; but even this 
would not have been enough but for those continual wars, of which 
I spoke at such length in an essay— The Age of Conflict ”—that 
I need say nothing now. These are by their incessant fractures of 
old images, and by their constant infusion of new elements, the real 
regenerators of society. And whatever be the truth or falsehood 
of the general dislike to mixed and half-bred races, no such suspicion 
was probably applicable to the early mixtures of primitive society. 
Supposing, as is likely, each great Aboriginal race to have had its 
own quarter of the world (a quarter, as it would seem, corresponding 
to the special quarters in which plants and animals are divided), 
then the immense majority of the mixtures would be between men of 
different tribes but of the same stock, and this no one would object 
to, but every one would praise. 

In general, too, the conquerors would be better than the conquered 
(most merits in early society are more or less military merits), but 
they would not be very much better, for the lowest steps in the 
ladder of civilisation are very steep, and the effort to mount them is 
slow and tedious. And this is probably the better if they are to 
produce a good and quick effect in civilising those they have con- 
quered. The experience of the English in India shows—if it shows 
anything—that a highly civilised race may fail in producing a 
rapidly excellent effect on a less civilised race, because it is too 
good and too different. The two are not en rapport together; the merits 
of the one are not the merits prized by the other; the manner- 
language of the one is not the manner-language of the other. 
The higher is not ¢nd cannot be a model for the lower; he could not 
mould himself on it if he would, and would not if he could. Con- 
sequently, the two races have long lived together, “near and yet 
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far off,” daily seeing one another and daily interchanging super- 
ficial thoughts, but in the depths of their mind separated by a whole 
era of civilisation, and so affecting one another only a little in com- 
parison with what might have been hoped. But in early societies 
there were no such great differences, and the rather superior con- 
queror must have easily improved the rather inferior conquered. 

It is in the interior of these customary groups that national 
characters are formed. As I wrote a whole essay on the manner of 
this before, I cannot speak of it now. By prescribing nonconformist 
members for generations, and cherishing and rewarding conformist 
members, nonconformists become fewer and fewer, and conformists 
more and more. Most men mostly imitate what they see, and catch 
the tone of what they hear, and so a settled type—a persistent 
character—is formed. Nor is the process wholly mental. I cannot 
agree, though the greatest authorities say it, that no “ unconscious 
selection”’ has been at work at the breed of man. If neither that 
nor conscious selection has been at work, how did there come to be 
these breeds, and such there are in the greatest numbers, though we call 
them nations? Insocieties tyranically customary uncongenial minds 
become first cowed, then melancholy, then out of health, and at last 
die. A Shelley in New England could hardly have lived, and a race 
of Shelleys would have been impossible. Mr. Galton wishes that 
breeds of men should be created by matching men with marked 
characteristics with women of like characteristics. But surely this 
is what nature has been doing time out of mind, and most in the 
rudest nations and hardest times. Nature disheartened in each gene- 
ration the ill-fitted members of each customary group, so deprived 
them of their full vigour, or if they were weakly, killed them. 
The Spartan character was formed because none but people with a 
Spartan make of mind could endure a Spartan existence. The early 
Roman character was so formed too. Perhaps all very marked 
national characters can be traced back to a time of rigid and pervading 
discipline. In modern times, when society is more tolerant, new 
national characters are neither so strong, so featurely, nor so uniform. 

In this manner society was occupied in pre-historic times,—it is 
consistent with and explicable by our general principle as to savages, 
that society should for ages have been so occupied, strange as that con- 
clusion is, and incredible as it would be, if we had not been taught by 
experience to believe strange things. 

Secondly, this principle and this conception of pre-historic times ex- 
plain to us the meaning and the origin of the oldest and strangest of 
social anomalies—an anomaly which is among the first things history 
tells us—the existence of Caste nations. Nothing is at first sight 
stranger than the aspect of those communities where several nations 
seem to be bound up together—where each is governed by its own rule 
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of law, where no one pays any deference to the rule of law of any of the 
others. But if our principles be true, these are just the nations most 
likely to last, which would have a special advantage in early times, 
and would probably not only maintain themselves, but conquer and 
kill out others also. The characteristic necessity of early society as 
we have seen, is strict usage and binding coercive custom. ‘But the 
obvious result and inevitable evil of that is monotony in society ; no one 
can be much different from his fellows, or can cultivate his difference. 

Such societies are necessarily weak from the want of variety in 
their elements. But a caste nation is various and composite; and 
has in a mode suited to early societies the constant co-operation of 
contrasted persons, which in a later age is one of the greatest 
triumphs of civilisation. In a primitive age the division between the 
warrior caste and the priestly caste is especially advantageous. 
Little popular and little deserving to be popular nowadays as 
are priestly hierarchies, most probably the beginnings of science 
were made in such, and were for ages transmitted in such. An intel- 
lectual class was in that age only possible when it was protected by 
a notion that whoever hurt them would certainly be punished by 
heaven. In this class apart discoveries were slowly made and some 
beginning of mental discipline was slowly matured. But such a 
community is necessarily unwarlike, and the superstition which pro- 
tects priests from home murder will not aid them in conflict with the 
foreigner. Few nations mind killing their enemies’ priests, and 
many priestly civilisations have perished without record before they 
well began. But such a civilisation will not perish if a warrior caste is 
tacked on it and is bound to defend it. On the contrary, such a 
civilisation will be singularly likely to live. The head of the sage 
will help the arm of the soldier. 

That a nation divided into castes must be a most difficult thing to 
found is plain. Probably it could only begin in a country several 
times conquered, and where the boundaries of each caste rudely 
coincided with the boundaries of certain sets of victors and van- 
quished. But, as we now see, when founded it is a likely nation to 
last. A parti-coloured community of many tribes and many usages 
is more likely to get on, and help itself, than a nation of a single 
lineage and one monotonous rule. I say “ at first,” because I appre- 
hend that in this case, as in somany others in the puzzling history of 
progress, the very institutions which most aid in step number one 
are precisely those which most impede at step number two. The 
whole of a caste nation is more various than the whole of a non-caste 
nation, but each caste itself is more monotonous than anything is, or 
can be, in a non-caste nation. Gradually a habit of action and type 
of mind forces itself on each caste, and it is little likely to be rid of 
it, for all who enter it are taught in one way and trained to the 
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same employment. Several non-caste nations have still continued 
to progress. But all caste nations have stopped early, though some 
have lasted long. Each colour in the singular composite of these 
tesselated societies has an indelible and invariable shade. 

Thirdly, we see why so few nations have made rapid advance, and 
how many have become stationary. It is in the process of becoming 
a nation, and in order to become such, that they subjected themselves 
to the influence which has made them stationary. They could not 
become a real nation without binding themselves by a fixed law and 
usage, and it is the fixity of that law and usage which has kept them 
as they were ever since. I wrote a whole essay on this before, so 
I need say nothing now ; and I only name it because it is one of the 
most important consequences of this view of society, if not indeed the 
most important. 

Again, we can thus explain one of the most curious facts of the 
present world. ‘ Manner,” says a shrewd observer, who has seen 
much of existing life, ‘manner gets regularly worse as you go 
from the East to the West; it is best in Asia, not so good in 
Europe, and altogether bad in the western states of America.” And 
the reason is this—an imposing manner is a dignified usage, which 
tends to preserve itself and also all other existing usages along with 
itself. It tends to induce the obedience of mankind. One of the 
cleverest novelists of the present day has a curious dissertation to 
settle why on the hunting-field, and in all collections of men, some 
men “snub and some men get snubbed;’’ and why society recognises 
in each case the ascendancy or the subordination as if it was right. 
“It is not at all,” Mr. Trollope fully explains, “ rare ability which 
gains the supremacy; very often the ill-treated man is quite as 
clever as the man who ill-treats him. Nor does it absolutely depend 
on wealth ; for, though great wealth is almost always a protection 
from social ignominy, and will always ensure a passive respect, it will 
not in a miscellaneous group of men of itself gain an active power to 
snub others. Schoolboys, in the same way,” the novelist adds, “let 
some boys have deminion, and make other boys slaves.” And he 
decides, no doubt truly, that in each case “ something in the manner 
or gait”’ of the supreme boy or man has much to do with it. On 
this account in early society a dignified manner is of essential im- 
portance ; it is, then, not only an auxiliary mode of acquiring respect, 
but a principal mode. The competing institutions which have now 
much superseded it, had not then begun. Ancient institutions or 
venerated laws did not then exist; and the habitual ascendancy of 
grave manner was a primary force in winning and calming mankind. 
To this day it is rare to find a savage chief without it ; and almost 
always they greatly excel in it. Only last year a red Indian 
chief came from the prairies to see President Grant, and everybody 
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declared that he had the best manners in Washington. The 
secretaries and heads of departments seemed vulgar to him; though, 
of course, intrinsically they were infinitely above him, for he 
was only “a plundering rascal.” But an impressive manner had 
been a tradition in the societies in which he had lived, because it was 
of great value in those societies ; and it is not a tradition in America, 
for nowhere is it less thought of, or of less use, than in a rough 
English colony; the essentials of civilisation there depend on far 
different influences. 

And manner, being so useful and so important, usages and customs 
erow up to develop it. Asiatic society is full of such things; if it 
should not rather be said to be composed of them. 

“ From the spirit and decision of a public envoy upon ceremonies and 
forms,” says Sir John Malcolm, “the Persians very generally form their 
opinion of the character of the country he represents. This fact I 
had read in books, and all I saw convinced me of its truth. For- 
tunately the Elchee had resided at some of the principal courts of 
India, whose usages are very similar. He was, therefore, deeply 
versed in that important science denominated ‘ Kaida-e-nishest-oo- 
berkhast’ (or the art of sitting and rising), in which is included a 
knowledge of the forms and manners of good society, and particularly 
those of Asiatic kings and their courts. 

“He was quite aware, on his first arrival in Persia, of the conse- 
quence of every step he took on such delicate points ; he was, there- 
fore, anxious to fight all his battles regarding ceremonies before he 
came near the footstool of royalty. We were consequently plagued, 
from the moment we landed at Ambusheher, till we reached Shiraz, 
with daily almost hourly drilling, that we might be perfect in our 
demeanour at all places, and under all circumstances. We were 
carefully instructed where to ride in a procession, where to stand or 
sit within-doors, when to rise from our seats, how far to advance to 
meet a visitor, and to what part of the tent or house we were to 
follow him when he departed, if he was of sufficient rank to make 
us stir a step. 

“The regulations of our risings and standings, and movings and re- 
seatings, were, however, of comparatively less importance than the time 
und manner of smoking our Kellians and taking our coffee. It is quite 
astonishing how much depends upon coffee and tobacco in Persia. Men 
are gratified or offended, according to the mode in which these favourite 
refreshments are offered. You welcome a visitor, or send him off, by 
the way in which you call for a pipe or a cup of coffee. Then you 
mark, in the most minute manner, every shade af attention and 
consideration, by the mode in which he is treated. If he be above 
you, you present these refreshments yourself, and do not partake till 
commanded ; if equal, you exchange pipes, and present him with 
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coffee, taking the next cup yourself; if a little below you, and you 
wish to pay him attention, you leave him to smoke his own pipe, 
but the servant gives him, according to your condescending nod, the 
first cup of coffee; if much inferior, you keep your distance and 
maintain your rank, by taking the first cup of coffee yourself, and 
then directing the servant, by a wave of the hand, to help the guest. 

“ When a visitor arrives, the coffee and pipe are called for to weleome 
him ; a second call for these articles announces that he may depart ; 
but this part of the ceremony varies according to the relative rank 
or intimacy of the parties. 

“These matters may appear light to those with whom observances 
of this character are habits, not rules; but in this country they are of 
primary consideration, a man’s importance with himself and with 
others depending on them.” 

In ancient customary societies the influence of manner, which is 
a primary influence, has been settled into rules, so that it may aid 
established usages and not thwart them—that it may, above all, 
augment the habit of going by custom, and not break and weaken it. 
Every aid, as we have seen, was wanted to impose the yoke of 
custom upon such societies; and impressing the power of manner to 
serve them, was one of the greatest aids. 

And lastly, we now understand why order and civilisation are so 
unstable even in progressive communities. We see frequently in States 
what physiologists call “Atavism”—the return, in part, to the un- 
stable nature of their barbarous ancestors. Such scenes of cruelty and 
horror as happened in the great French Revolution, and as happen, 
more or less, in every great riot, have always been said to bring out 
a secret and suppressed side of human nature; and we now see that 
they were the outbreak of inherited passions long repressed by 
fixed custom, but starting into life as soon as that repression was 
catastrophically removed, and when sudden choice was given. The 
irritability of mankind, too, is only part of their imperfect, transitory 
civilisation and of their original savage nature. They could not 
look steadily to a given end for an hour in their prehistoric state ; 
and even now, when excited or when suddenly and wholly thrown 
out of their old grooves, they can scarcely do so. ven some very 
high races, as the French and the Irish, seem in troubled times 
hardly to be stable at all, but to be carried everywhere as the passions 
of the moment and the ideas generated at the hour may determine. 
But, thoroughly to deal with such phenomena as these, we must 
examine the mode in which national characters can be emancipated 
from the rule of custom, and can be prepared for the use of choice. 
I had hoped to have a little examined this part of the subject in this 
essay, but preliminary considerations have engrossed my space, and, 
therefore, I must defer it. Water BaGEnor. 
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Proressor Hux ey is so sturdy a champion of whatever cause he 
tights for, and he has long fought so stoutly, and is still doing such 
good service, in the cause of many liberal ideas, that it cannot be 
without regret that any true liberal can sce him promulgating 
doctrines in favour of religious disabilities, which, while he wishes to 
direct them more especially against the Roman Catholic Church, 
would only come with logical consistency from the infallible head of 
that Church itself, or from some one at least who lays claim to 
an authority as infallible. In an article as able as it was interesting, 
entitled ‘‘ Administrative Nihilism,” which appeared in the November 
number of this Review, Professor Huxley brings forward, out of the 
wisdom of the past which he judges pre-eminently fitted for prac- 
tical application in our own day, the opinion of Locke, that the 
State may rightly and properly proscribe “ Atheism and Popery ;”’ 
and he re-states this doctrine in words of his own, which appear to 
betray so remarkable an unconsciousness of Locke’s fallacy, that it 
may almost be looked on as a psychological curiosity in a man of 
education in the present day. 


** Tas the State no right to put a stop to gross and open violations of common 
decency? And if the State has, as I believe it has, a perfect right to do all 
these things, are we not bound to admit with Locke, that it may have a right 
to interfere with ‘ Popery’ and ‘atheism,’ if it be really true that the practical 
consequences of such belicts can be proyed to be injurious to civil society 7”! 

“If such beliefs evn be proved to be injurious to society!” Truly 
there is much virtue in your if! Unfortunately we find the very 
same reference to Locke, with the very same unconscious gliding 
over the difficulties of the doctrine, and, unhappily too, a still more 
definite application of it to the inculeation of religious intolerance, 
in a speech addressed by Professor Huxley to the London School 
Board. After saying that “in common logical consistency” the 
Catholic body ‘could never be satisfied with anything whatever 
but complete possession of the whole minds and souls of the children 
whom they had in their hands,” he proceeded to say that he held 
‘‘with John Locke, that whatever could be demonstrated to be 
actually against the welfare of society, should be opposed by the 
whole power of the State.’’* 

Whatever can be demonstrated to be against the welfare of society ! 
Demonstrated! Are we listening to one of the “curates and old 


(1) Fortnightly Review for November, 1871. p. 538. 
(2) Daily News, Oct. 28, 1871. 
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women” whom a certain learned Professor has lately tabooed with 
so much good-humoured contempt? They, good souls, may indecd 
believe that such things can be demonstrated, for they believe in 
infallible authorities to tell them what is demonstrated. But can 
Professor Huxley tell us who is to judge when a thing is demon- 
strated or not’ We ask ourselves with surprise, what sort of a 
notion of demonstration, scientific man though he be, he can have 
formed. It would seem that he must be much better acquainted 
with anatomy than with logic, with the outside of men’s brains 
than with the inside, with the organ than with the function, with the 
brains of dead men than of living ones, with the science of to-day 
than with the history of science, to talk so lightly of “demon- 
strations ”’ to be enforced with the whole power of the State. Is the 
general consensus of society to decide what “demonstrated ”’ religious 
truth it ought to enforce? The history of civilisation is the history 
of the emancipation of the human mind from this idea. Or are the 
wise and learned men to tell us what is demonstrated? The whole 
history of science is full of instances of what were once supposed to 
be demonstrated truths; but which had gradually to be cast aside, as 
freedom of thought (often opposed, like Galileo’s, by the “ whole 
power of the State’’) opened the way to new truths and new 
‘‘ demonstrations.” 


The convolutions of a monkey’s brain are somewhat simpler than 


the intricacies of national welfare (not to speak of the welfare of the 
whole human race), yet Mr. Huxley never succeeded in demonstrating 
his own view of that matter to Mr. Owen’s satisfaction. How, then, 
does he hope to demonstrate his own (or anybody else’s) view of 
what is best for the general welfare, to the satisfaction of the un- 
fortunate Papists, Atheists, or others, who may be condemned by 
such view to be put down “by the whole power of the State” r If 
ever anything could be demonstrated to be for the general welfare, 
scientific truth might be; Mr. Huxley is firmly persuaded of the 
truth of his own anatomical views; will he, then, propose to us next 
that Mr. Owen’s works are to be driven from schools “ with the 
whole power of the State” ’ It may be very logically held—perhaps 
even it might be ‘‘ demonstrated ’’—that scientific truth is very much 
easier of “ demonstration”’ than any truths of social philosophy are 
yet, or perhaps are ever capable of being; and what is for the 
general welfare is a question belonging to the domain of social 
philosophy. It is still more logically certain that the more general 
a truth is, the more difficult is it of demonstration; and what is for 
the general welfare is about the most general question of the whole 
domain of social philosophy. Professor Huxley’s own troubles in 
demonstrating to the satisfaction of men of science, not less eminent 
than himself, one small detached point of one of the physical sciences, 
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which is the most completely open to actual physical observation, 
might, one would have thought, have taught him the lesson to 
approach with caution the most complicated speculations that the 
human intellect is capable of entertaining, and the questions the least 
susceptible of being brought under the test of experiment, and there- 
fore of demonstration. 

With a subject-matter which is palpable to the touch, visible 
to the sight, with the aid of the dissecting-knife and the micro- 
scope, you cannot establish a simple physical fact, confined within 
the most limited bounds; a fact isolated from other facts for 
the express purpose of scientific observation. And who are the 
judges before whose tribunal you cannot, even in this most favourable 
case, produce any satisfactory demonstration? Why, scientific men; 
men accustomed to observe, to experiment, to demonstrate; men 
acquainted with every detail of the matter to be decided; men who, 
by the very nature of their pursuits and by the habit of their minds, 
are among the clearest observers, the calmest reasoners, and the 
most disinterested judges that the world can supply. If I am 
answered that this controversy about the Hippocampus has been 
settled, beyond all reasonable doubt, in the minds of the most com- 
petent and disinterested men, and that the real difficulty was, not to 
prove the fact, but to get those whose own reputation was at stake to 
admit the proofs, I reply, in the first place, that this is to import an 
odium akin to odium theologicum into a scientific dispute; and that, 
as a matter of fact, so many men of high scientific repute, both 
in our own and other countries, are of both ways of thinking 
about this simple physical fact, that it would require a most illiberal, 
as well as a most passionate mind, to rest contented with such a 
reply. But what, in the second place, follows if we accept this 
answer? What! you tell us, one isolated fact, so clear that all but 
the blind can see it, is denied, point-blank, by scientific men of the 
highest standing, merely from motives of self-interest; or, at best, 
from the infatuation of old prejudice, or the voluntary blindness of 
vanity, unwilling to acknowledge itself in the wrong! Where, 
then, are you to get better judges to give their imprimatur to your 
would-be “demonstration” from the vast and complicated area of 
social life, from the multiplied data of history? You cannot induce 
judges, who in universal estimation are as competent as yourself, to 
accept your demonstration of a physical fact patent to observation, 
because they are found to be prejudiced or interested. Are there no 
prejudices or interests concerned, then, in the question of what is for 
the welfare of society? Is not the religion a man learnt at his 
mother’s knee as dear to him as the scientific theory he adopted in 
his youth? And are bishops and archbishops, cardinal-prelates, 
and the occupants of fat deaneries; ay, and rising young politicians, 
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and members of Parliaments and of all sorts of Boards, and popular 
speakers and members of the Cabinet, and county and borough 
electors—are all these so much more disinterested than men of 
science, that they may be safely trusted to decide without prejudice, 
without passion, and without self-seeking, questions on which 
scientific men have not been found to be calm and disinterested ? 

Those who know the world as it is will not be so sanguine; and 
those whose minds are most trained to logical precision and most 
saturated with the experience of history, will be least disposed to 
legislate under such delusive hopes. This is not the first, and will 
not be the last instance in which terror of ecclesiastical tyranny 
has proved too strong for the sober reason even of men accustomed 
to defer to reason. In such cases there is, unfortunately, a strong 
temptation to veil the changing phases of a political contest in high- 
sounding sentences, which are apt to be scientific and philosophical in 
everything but their meaning. Yet the common-place saying, that 
theory is all very well, but practical men must look at things in a 
practical way, is really less dangerous than this rash dallying with 
abstract theories, and overweening confidence, not only in the 
theories but in our own absolute competence to decide on the appli- 
cation of the theories, which is one of the universally recognised 
faults of most French thinkers. It has been a cause of so much 
suffering to the I*rench nation, that we ought carefully to avoid it, 
especially since it is the consequence of'a more rudimentary stage 
of philosophy than that to which we have attained in England ; and 
for us to allow ourselves to be led into it, would be to make a retro- 
grade step. 

Happily for the progress of the world, the teachings of daily life 
are at one with the precepts of philosophic caution, and it is in pro- 
portion as men have learnt to apply their own experience to the 
subject-matters of the highest thought, that religious toleration 
has been known and loved. very day’s experience teaches us all 
that before we act to the detriment of our fellow-creatures upon 
any knowledge we conceive ourselves to possess, we ought to be 
very sure of it. In the stress of actual life, we give our assent 
carelessly enough to propositions and statements on which we are 
not required to act; but when we are expected to take action— 
above all, when our action may involve the serious interests of 
our fellow-creatures—we are more cautious. Who, at his own 
fireside, will not say he believes a man guilty of murder, on 
proof which in the jury-box he would find insufficient ? You may 
suspect the honesty of a servant or a clerk, yet shrink from turning 
him loose on the world without a character. We all condemn the 
quick wits and ready tongues of the scandal-mongers, even when 
they only assert openly what other people shrewdly guess. Nay, 
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even as regards the mild penalties of social life, we do not publicly 
decline to associate with people whom, nevertheless, we take care not 
to invite into our intimacy. And all this not only, nor even mainly, 
because there are degrees among sinners, and therefore degrees in 
the punishments we apportion to them, but still more, as any one 
will see who analyses his own feelings in such cases, because, how- 
ever much we may abhor the sin we suspect, we feel that the proofs 
are not conclusive as to the individual sinner; and, in default of 
proof, we shrink from inflicting punishment. We are willing to 
take action in the way of precaution ; we are even willing, in spite 
of human indolence, to give ourselves trouble, as when we look with 
special care into the doings of a subordinate we suspect of dishonesty, 
but the proofs we reckon sufficient even to induce us to subject 
ourselves to inconvenience, we justly reckon insufficient to entitle us 
to inflict injury on another. 

Here, then, is the ground of toleration in social life. I will not 
attempt to analyse it into its constituent parts. It may arise from 
the sympathy and kindness of heart which undoubtedly, and most 
happily, is a characteristic of vast numbers of human beings, and 
which makes them require a strong motive for inflicting pain. It 
imay arise from instinctive or calculated caution in arousing enmity 
—a caution which, carried into the domain of politics, is of the 
highest value in tempering party feeling, and preserving a State 
from revolution. It may arise from a preference for peaceful and 
tranquil emotions—a preference which has no small share in deter- 
mining human beings to prefer the civilised to the savage condition. 
But, whatever its psychological elements in human nature, one 
thing is certain, that the progress of law, of science, and of philo- 
sophy, and the general reception of legal, scientific, and philoso- 
phical maxims have been throughout the course of history, and are 
still, most efficacious in strengthening the habits of such toleration in 
daily life, and in extending its domain into new regions. 

There was a time when men thought, as children do, that it is easy 
to be sure about the most difficult questions. It was only in things 
they thoroughly understood, they could see difficulties, and about 
matters they well remembered, that they were aware how easy it is to 
forget some details. In short, about what is within a plain man’s grasp, 
a plain man did and does make use of the average faculties of the 
human intellect, and arrives, therefore, at the teachings of common 
sense, including among them the very important ones of humility and 
prudence, the combination of which, applied to important matters, is 
called toleration. Lut in more abstract or more complicated ques- 
tions, such as a man has not time or inclination himself to meddle 
with, the case is different. In these he has no daily experience to 
teach him caution or to humble him by the frequent sense of failure. 
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But into these, if he thinks about them at all, man carries his native 
birthright of curiosity, just as much as into little things. About 
these, too, the sense of certainty is not less delightful than about 
smaller matters; perhaps all the more delightful to the most expe- 
rienced man because it is so unwonted. Moreover men’s experience 
early taught them that, as a general rule, those who devote them- 
selves to a special pursuit are really better acquainted with it, both 
practically and theoretically, than other people. Hence arose the 
supposition, that just as a shoemaker knew how to make shoes and 
an astrologer understood the stars, so must a king know how to 
govern, and a priest be learned in religion. On these topics, then, 
it was thought, a plain man or woman, wearied with much striving 
after little things, may find peace. As surely as the shoemaker 
might condemn a bit of leather unfitted for his purpose, or cast into 
the fire a skein of rotten thread, so surely might the king and the 
priest condemn the men and the ideas that are useless or pernicious. 
Nay, the very love of peace itself, which impels men to toleration in 
daily life, impels them to persecution in graver matters; so long, 
that is, as they yield up their minds to the vain but sweet imagina- 
tion that there can be absolute certainty. Those who flatter them- 
selves that there can be perfect mental peace in this world, those who 
dream that absolute intellectual finality is given to man in this life, 
are eager to put down “with the whole power of the state” the 
wicked men, or religions, or philosophies, that would interfere with 
the blissful illusion. Man is curious by nature, therefore he will 
strive to penetrate great truths. He learns by experience that 
special training is essential to effective work, therefore he is willing 
to accept the teaching of others on topics he is unable to study for 
himself. He loves peace and certainty; therefore he is naturally 
led, not only to accept as final such truths as circumstances do not 


lead or oblige him to bring to the severe test of experiment, but 
even to resent whatever tends to force him to the alternative of either 
acknowledging his ignorance of things he would gladly know, or of 
bracing himself to inquiry into matters that he feels too laborious for 
him. 


How, out of this seeming labyrinth, leading men ever back to per- 
secution, whatever path they trod,—how have political liberty and 
freedom of thought been evolved? How, against such difficulties, 
have religious toleration and scientific discovery not only struggled 
into existence, but become the watchwords of progress, the cherished 
creed of the clearest intellects and of the noblest characters, the 
established maxims of the happiest states ? 

The reply is clearly written in history, and the history of their 
srowth is the strongest argument for their truth. It is by the accu- 
mulation of experience. We have learnt toleration in Church and 
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State, as a man learns to be tolerant in daily life. What noone man 
could learn, has been learnt in time by many men. What was 
beyond the grasp of any single human intellect, is gradually, in the 
course of ages, becoming clear to the human race. Men are begin- 
ning to form conceptions of politics as each man forms conceptions of 
his own practical affairs ; and the result is, to teach men to beware 
of mistakes. Men are usually modest in proportion as they are 
well informed. Professor Huxley would almost certainly shrink 
from calling in “the whole power of the State ”’ to restrain a mis- 
taken school of anatomists, though he speaks of it so lightly where a 
system of religion is concerned. By the records of history, by the 
discoveries of science, by the discussions of philosophers, by the in- 
creased intercourse between nations, by the spread of popular educa- 
tion, the human race is gradually acquiring a mass of experience— 
little enough, indeed, in itself, but prodigious when we compare it to 
what it once was—which is enabling it to judge of great things, as it 
once was only able to judge of little ones. Things which once loomed 
vast and remote, have become near and familiar. Heretics have 
dwindled in men’s imaginations, from monsters into men; and 
thereupon, other men become unwilling to burn them alive. That 
has happened to us all, by the increased intercourse of the world, 
which often happens to people who have led a retired life, when they 
see more of the world ; they find to their surprise that people who 
differ from them in politics and religion, may be very pleasant 
worthy people notwithstanding. It might even be conjectured that 
if Professor Huxley knew much of Roman Catholics he would not 
be quite so sure that they ought to be restrained from teaching 
their religion, because of our fear of its “logical consequences.” 
He might know that their conduct is generally governed like that 
of most other people, by a number of things very different indeed 
from the “logical consequences” 





of what they call their opinions. 
In proportion as mankind has been studied in its corporate and 
social action, men have learnt to recognise one another as they do 
in private life. The study of political economy has done much to 
familiarise men’s minds with the fact that, in the characters and pas- 
sions of individual men must be sought the motive powers that 
move men in the aggregate. As the ordinary man begins to un- 
derstand these things he begins to apply to them the kuowledge of 
mankind he has acquired by his own experience. Trusting his poli- 
tical and religious superiors less, just in proportion as he trusts his 
own judgment more, he becomes less dogmatic and dictatorial in pro- 
portion as he becomes more confident in himself. He begins to 
regard whole classes of men, even foreign nations and the members of 
false religions, as though they were his neighbours ; and therefore, as 
with his neighbours, he begins to recognise the necessity of meeting 
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them on some common ground about practical affairs. As he begins to 
judge for himself he sees that his political and ecclesiastical superiors 
are sometimes in the wrong, and as soon as he feels sure of this he 
becomes less inclined to inflict penalties at their instigation which he 
would hesitate to inflict on his own authority. It dawns upon him 
that he, and not they, is responsible for what he does, and from that 
moment the mightiest of all blows is struck at intolerance. If I may 
think this thing wrong, another man may think it right—who shall 
decide between us? 

Thus, by the natural growth of the human race, men are out- 
growing intolerance. Is this an unhealthy growth, and ought those 
who are beginning to cast off the trammels of political and religious 
subserviency, to become docile pupils of scientific dogmatism ? Shall 
those who have but just learnt to refuse to persecute science in the 
name of religion, now learn to persecute religion in the name of 
science? Are we to forego the right of private judgment for our- 
selves, and of liberty of opinion for our fellow-creatures, just as we 
are beginning to feel their full value? Are we merely to transfer 
our allegiance to new masters and new systems, as exacting, as bitter, 
and as arrogant, as those we are just escaping from? Shall we, who 
are adopting the principles of private judgment in religion and of 
universal suffrage in politics, consent to do, at the bidding of our 
intellectual superiors, what we refuse to do at the bidding of our 
political and religious masters ? Shall we, in short, inflict political or 
religious disabilities on the ground of a supposed “ demonstration ” 
in political philosophy, though it were twice as inexpugnable as the 
one we are now invited to accept ? 

I venture to think not. The lesson experience teaches, is to 
tolerate not only particular errors, but error in general; to distrust, 
not only particular teachers, but all teachers who assume infallibility 
either for themselves or for their teaching ; to shrink, not only from 
inflicting death or torture, but from inflicting any penalty at all, for 
difference of opinion, or for the presumed logical consequences of 
opinion. And let us do justice to science and to scientific men, to phi- 
losophers and to philosophy. If some among them are ready to step 
in to the inheritance which is slipping away from all the churches ; 
if some among them are even ready to construct new churches for us, 
and to proscribe the old ones by penal laws, their dogmatism is their 
own; it is neither derived from their studies nor from their asso- 
ciates. For it is not the popular mind only which has learnt 
tolerance from the experience of ages; learned men have learned the 
same lesson in the same school, and in other schools as well. 

The minds that are devoted to legal, scientific, or philosophical pur- 
suits are usually trained to caution in the acceptance of proof. The 
lawyer has constantly present to his mind the difference between 
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bringing a man to trial, and finding him guilty ; between bringing 
forward evidence for a thing, and proving it. The advance of 
physical science and the great improvements in the instruments of 
experimentation, have taught men of science the enormous impor- 
tance of negative evidence, and of the exhaustive method of proof ; 
and have made all educated men doubly unwilling to accept as 
proved any thesis whatsoever that has not undergone the exhaus- 
tive process. I need scarcely stop to point out how very far any so- 
called ‘‘demonstration”’ in political philosophy must, as yet, be 
from having undergone any such process (even if ever susceptible 
of it), and how very uncertain, therefore, all such demonstrations 
must appear to every cautious thinker. The Experimental school 
of philosophy, which is every day making fresh conquests, and 
which has, in our own time and country, given us the most 
perfected development of Logic (the finest instrument of thought) 
that the world has yet seen, demands and cultivates the same 
character of mind. It teaches men to distrust the unsupported 
intuitions of their own minds; it requires them to submit the most 
delicate processes or the widest data to the prosaic tests of analysis 
and experiment. Thus the lawyers (the men of the most systema- 
tised experience), the men of science (the men of the most precise 
knowledge), the philosophers (the men of the deepest and widest 
thought), are of one accord in teaching and practising the very same 
lesson of prudence which common men learn from the lessons of 
common life. They present to the world a spectacle of minds con- 
stantly engaged in studies beyond the reach of average men, the 
result of whose great talents, diligence, and research, has been the 
establishment of laws of evidence, methods of proof, and habits of 
thought, utterly opposed to dogmatism. These minds, of exceptional 
native vigour and of exceptionally high training, show, each by their 
practice in their own special departments, an exceptionally modest 
estimate of the powers of the human mind. And the world in 
general acquires from them at the same time an ever-increasing sense 
of the difficulty of proof, with an increased distrust of all reasoning 
that has not undergone the severest tests of proof. 

This coincidence between the steady tendency of high mental 
training, and the natural effect of the experience of ordinary life, 
has made a strong impression on public opinion in every country 
where there is any diffusion of education at all; and it is perfectly 
just that it should. Moreover, reflecting men observe (and even the 
unreflecting are more remotely influenced by the fact), that the 
teachings of the history of these intellectual pursuits point to pre- 
cisely the same lesson of distrust of ourselves and consequent indul- 
gence towards others. The systematised experience of the most 
impartially administered courts of law has led, in the clearest 
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manner, firstly, to an ever-increasing tendency to limit the severity 
of punishment; secondly, to an equally steady tendency to stringency 
in the demand for evidence. The tendency of formal law-has been 
in exactly the same direction as the unwritten law of opinion. The 
very same moral lesson has been taught again by the striking series 
of experiences in scientific discovery, which happily have made a 
profound impression on the human mind. Statements as to matters 
of fact which were once accepted as absolutely certain, are now 
universally scouted as utterly absurd. Facts once implicitly believed 
by the most learned men, are now thought to be too improbable to 
be worth disproving. And every step of what progress has been 
made, has been made in the teeth of strenuous opposition, not only 
from religious, but also from some scientific men. ‘The fallibility of 
human judgment is a lesson which the history of science has taught 
in the most emphatic manner; and it is the fallibility of human 
judgment which, as long as human nature is what it now is, must 
be the standing ground of the principle of toleration. 


Heten Tayror, 
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XIV. 
THE LUMP OF GOLD: 
A Fable which begets two others. 


Two students learn’d in classic story 
(The one a Whig, the other Tory) 
Disputed once if men should name, 
On truth’s behalf, with praise or blame 
A certain famous ancient hero ; 

Who, if not all as foul as Nero, 

Yet no unchallenged claim could lay to 
The Stoic’s praise of spotless Cato ; 
His character not being quite 
Historically black or white ; 

But strongly writ in either hue 
According to the point of view 

From which historians ply their test. 
For my part, I believe it best 

To take what writers say cwm grano 

Of every famous Capitano. 


The controversy might have pass’d 
Perchance from words to blows at last ; 
But just as each was waxing wroth 

A philosophic friend of both 

By fortune’s favour pass’d that way ; 
To whose opinion fain were they 
Their cause of quarrel to refer, 
Electing him as arbiter. 


A neutral’s part is hard to act. 

To keep his neutral skin intact 

By keeping well with either side 

Our philosophic neutral tried. 

And, hoping thus to serve his ends, 
He begg’d his two belligerant friends 
To state their views about a case 

The rural justice of the place 
Where, as it happen’d, he resided 
Had, in his hearing, just decided. 
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The case was this. <A certain poor 
Bucolically-brought-up boor 

Found by good luck in his own field 

A lump of gold; there left conceal’d 
In days of yore by some dead prince 
Who perish’d in the wars long since, 
Hodge, tho’ enraptured, hardly knew 
What use to put his treasure to. 

3ut happily he recollected 

He had in town two friends respected ; 
30th honest men; to whose advice 
He might refer this question nice. 

The one a goldsmith was by trade, 
A famous maker of gold braid 
The other. ‘ Here,” cries Hodge, “behold!” 
And shows them both his lump of gold. 
“Now, with it tell me what to do.” 

“ Leave it with us,” replied the two, 
“ And we'll make of it what to own 
The king himself would pawn his crown 
Could he but see it. Go, friend, go! 
And come back in a month or so.” 


The stipulated time gone by, 

Friend Hodge returns. Before his eve 
The goldsmith sets a goblet rare, 

So richly sculptured round that there, 
As naked as God gave her leave 

To go about, stands Mother Eve 

In Paradise, for all to see, 

Beneath that luckless apple tree. 

She holds the apple in her hand: 

The gazing beasts about her stand : 
And thro’ the air the fowls do fly : 
Whilst, round about the branches, sly, 
The wily snake doth twine and lurk 
In short, the thing’s a masterwork. 


Hodge eyes it with bewilder’d gaze 
ge ey g 


The gold-braid-maker, next, displays 

A brightly-broider’d chasuble, 

His Grace the Archbishop’s self might well 
Be proud to wear when next he'll say 
High mass on Corpus Christi Day. 
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But Hodge (it needs not, sure, be said) 
Had nought in common, heart or head, 
With Buonarotti or Cellini, 

Or those illustrious citadini 

Of Rome and Florence who, in verity, 
Are justly honour’d by posterity 

For having known, in their own day, 
What honour it behoves us pay 

To Art and Song; nay, now and then, 
They honour’d even the very men 

Who wrought, in gold, or stone, or rhyme, 
The masterpieces of their time. 

Wisely! for Michael Angelo, 

Horace, and William Shakespeare, do 

For Cosimo, Mecenas, and 

Southampton, more in many a land 

Than aught they could themselves have done 
To win them praise of everyone. 


Dull Hodge for art was not so keen as 
A Medicis or a Mecenas. 

‘““Go to!” he cried, “ what use can be 
This rubbish, ye have wrought, to me ? 
Who, praising God with simple soul, 
Sup water from an earthen bowl; 

Nor go to church to mumble Latin, 
But save my soul,—in frieze, not satin. 
This surplice rich and goblet rare 

No good at all to me they are! 

"Tis gold I gave ye, pure and plain, 
And I demand my gold again.” 


In vain the craftsmen each averr’d 

To Hodge, who would not hear a word, 
That all the dainty tissue light 

Of that gay garb so brave and bright, 
And all the sculpture rough that roll’d 
Round that rich goblet’s rim, were gold ; 
His gold ; transform’d, embellish’d, more 
Transcendent than it was before. 

“ What! what! my gold, all that ? you lie, 
You rogues! for gold is gold, say I. 

No fool, I know a spade’s a spade ; 

And I’ll believe my gold you’ve made 
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Into yon shirt and drinking cup, 
When cabbages from corn crop up.” 


Then off, to find the judge, he runs. 
The worthy judge perceived at once 
Tiow matters stood. The case was plain. 
Preach to the deaf, you preach in vain ! 
“Thy gold thou dost reclaim, friend ?” 

*' You,” 


Hodge cries, “my gold! nor more nor less.”’ 


“ Bring into court a melting pot : 
Light coals beneath, and heat it hot,” 
The judge commanded ; and ’twas done. 
Then from the garment, one by one, 
The golden threads he bade them rip, 
And bare its broider’d beauty strip. 
Which done, into the pot they throw 
The goblet and the braid; when lo! 
Quicker than I the tale can tell, 

The arabesques, bud, leaf, and bell, 
And every rarely-wrought device 

Of that brave sculptured Paradise, 
The apple tree, and serpent base, 

The authors of the human race, 

And every bird, and every beast 

(As fast the furnace heat increased) 
In spite of Moses,-—all were lost. 


But Hodge recaptured, at their cost, 
Tho’ not without immense surprise, 
From out of that lost Paradise, 

His treasured ingot, safe and sound 
As when he dug it from the ground. 
Well pleased, he carries home his prize. 
The public with contemptuous cries 
Pursue him thro’ the indignant town ; 
Call him Barbarian, Bumpkin, Clown, 
Clodhopper. But no traitor word 

Of all the abuse upon him pour’d 

He understands: nay, takes it all 

For compliments that fitly fall 

To him who Jets not rascals flout him, 
But sharply keeps his wits about him. 
So with his gold he goes, sedate. 
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But what (altho’, no doubt, too late) 
He yet may live to learn, I ween, 

Is how much richer he’d have been 
Possessing still the graceful mould 

Of that rich goblet’s sculptured gold, 
And that fair garment’s glorious twine 
Of branch and blossom woven fine, 
Than all to which they proved reducibie 
When molten in the judge’s crucible ; 
This ugly heap of shapeless ore, 

Still uglier than it was before. 


MORAL. 


Altho’ the allusion was direct, 
The two historians to reject 

Its application both agreed ; 
Agreeing in nought else indeed! 
Then, to avoid remonstrance rude, 
Their philosophic friend renew’d : 


“ Truth, friends, and gold are each, when raw, 
(The truth to say) scarce worth a straw ; 
Good for their rarity and weight, 

But quite unfit to circulate. 

Yet both are precious, truth and gold; 
And each is made to have and hold, 
Under the artist’s skilful hand, 

Some form felicitously plann’d 

For setting forth two qualities 

By each possess’d. The first one is 
Eternal indestructability : 

The second infinite ductility. 

For truth may, even as gold, be bent 
And carved and shaped to represent 

A thousand things. Fused soft, it flows 
Into the firmest form ; and grows 

More glorious under every test, 

Acid, and heat, and all the rest 

Which whatsoever is not true 

Or golden, fails to stand. Anew 

Let each, then, shape it as he will. 
Since, tho’ art changes gold, yet still 
The gold art changes cannot die. 

And truth is gold in history, 
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Wherefrom we get, for one thing, two: 
First, solid fact ; which is the true 
Rough ingot of raw gold; and then 
The manner whereby various men 

Of various epochs, various minds, 
Have fashion’d it to form, which finds 
sefitting use in every age. 
Two portraits each historic page 
Presents to view. In one we see 
What to the artist seem’d to be 
The features of the face he drew: 
The other portrait sets in view 
The artist’s own: and this is sure ; 
Science would leave her children poor, 
If, like the fool whose tale I’ve told, 
Revering only unwrought gold, 
Into the crucible she cast 

Zach treasure, by the toilful past 
Enrich’d with form, to melt away 
Whatever marks thereon display 
(As sport to its destructive fires) 
The skill and fancy of their sires.” 


POSTSCRIPTUM, 


The disputants, still unpersuaded, 

Averr’d the point had been evaded, 

And claim’d a verdict more explicit. 

‘“‘One’s right, the other wrong. Which is it?” 
“No more,” the neutral groan’d, “I smile at 
The heedless haste of jesting Pilate 

Who ask’d ‘ What’s truth ?’ and would not wait 
An answer. What if ’twere his fate 

To get none, wait he ne’er so long ? 

If this be right, need that be wrong ? 

Suppose the truth should lie betwixt, 

On neither side completely fixt ? 

Friends, ere to this or that you hold me, 

First let me tell you, as ’twas told me, 

A fact, of no importance great ; 

Which two eye-witnesses (of late 

Mine own dependants) told to me, 

As each one saw, or seem’d to see, 

What both, in turn, described. The first 

A nightingale (like Homer, curst 
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With blindness, now, and age) the second 
(Grandfather of a tribe unreckon’d) 

A rabbit, plump and portly grown, 

With eyne as pink as Bacchus’ own: 
Who in my kitchen garden gets 

Spring’s earliest sprouts, whereon he whets 
A tooth whose edge grows yearly less 
Assiduous than his greediness : 

Whilst, sociable altho’ retired, 

And comfortably golden-wired 

In the snug cage accorded to it, 

My nightingale lives like a poet 

Who for his pension paid his lays, 

At court in Rome’s Augustine days. 


The story I have now to tell, 

As told, or sung, by Philomel, 

T’ll tell you first ; and then will word it 
As from the rabbit’s mouth I heard it. 
Which version is the true one? You 
Shall judge yourselves. The point of view 
Makes all the difference ; right or wrong. 
First, then, in Philomelian song. 


THE SAD FATE OF THE STAG, 


(Style Philomelian.) 





PALE-GARMENTED in pure tranquillity 
Young night was rising in a rosy sky ; 
And from his freshened locks 
The forest, with a glad deep-hearted sigh, 
Shook off the lingering langours of the day. 
Out of dim caves, and dens in desert rocks 
Shy spotted creatures come forth silently 
Along the moony lawns, in merry flocks, 
To roam about, and sport themselves, and play ; 
More bold beneath night’s timid moon 
Than day’s overweening noon. 
And all between the trancéd earth and heaven 
Wild odours, wandering up and down, 
Like disembodied spirits driven 
By fine emotions of their own, 
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Bathed in the sweet of their brooding balm 
The verdurous glooms so cool and calm. 


The dim winds and starbeams on the dimpling streams, 
Like parted lovers that meet in dreams, 
With a passionate interfusion 
Of tremulous sigh and glance 
(How sweet, and yet all an illusion !) 
Have woven their wondrous dance. 
And a motion, a music, a breath, 
Suddenly comes and goes, 
Thrilling the grass beneath ; 
Where the lowliest flower that blows 
Lifts her head, as she trembles 
To the touch of an unseen kiss. 
Ts it an elf that assembles 
Each spirit of beauty and bliss 
To the revels of Oberon ? 
Ts it the sigh of a lover, 
That about in the air doth hover 
Visiting, one by one, 
Every fairest blossom ; 
And satisfied, finding none 
Half so fair as the bosom 
Which itself was born upon ? 


Oh, whatsoever he be, 
That Spirit, his breath so slight 
Hath left grass, blossom, and tree 
In a tremble of pure delight. 
“Come, welcome me !”’ whispers he, 
As he wanders the meadows among, 
“ And delay not to welcome me, 
Who may not linger long, 
For my name is Joy. Come away! 
With the breath of the budded may 
Over the fresh-mown croft 
The balm of the breeze-blown hay 
Is floating faint and soft, 
And the forest odours stray 
Thro’ the starlit leaves aloft. 


“ Come away, with a lightsome leap ! 
For man is afar and asleep. 
I have seal’d his lids, and set 
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My fairest dreams to keep 
Good guard on his slumbers yet. 


“Come away! for the fields are clear : 
And those dreams, as I linger here, 
From the soul of your tyrant banish 
The thoughts ye have cause to fear 
As soon as those dreams shall vanish. 


“ Thoughts that are cruel and strong 

With the lust of rapine and wrong, 
And persecution and pain. 

O hasten! who knoweth how long 
It may be ere ye hail me again ? 


“For man, too, persecutes me ; 
Whom, whithersoever I flee, 

He pursueth from place to place. 
But J know better than ye 

How still to illude his chase. 


« And never shall he attain me, 

Who would in his haste profane me ; 
Never as long as he lives! 

Tho’ all the fiercer to gain me 





I{e hurries, and struggles, and strives. 


“ But to you do I freely come, 
And O welcome me while ye may! 
For nowhere on earth is my home ; 
And wherever I fain would stay, 
Again, in a rapture to roam 
I know not whither, and stray, 
As now over night’s blue dome, 
My light wings lift me away.” 


So whisper’d Joy. And from the trembling boughs 
A sweet confusion of lisp’d welcomes rose ; 
Whilst all the enraptured forest did carouse, 
And with responsive throes 
Into innumerable murmurings rouse 
The mighty heart of his immense repose. 





One voice alone with accents clear 
To that supreme appeal replied, 
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In notes that charm’d the throbbing ear 
Of night; and, ere their echoes died 
Wrapp’d in a maze of music strong 
The moonlit lawns, the mellow vales, 
The lonesome mountain tops, and lakes 
That bosom-deep bathed scented brakes, 
And downward streams that danced along 
The shadowy slopes of shelter’d dales ; 
One voice of pure triumphant song, 
That voice, the Nightingale’s ! 


As a torrent that’s laden with sparry ore 
Which it bears in its bubbling course along 
From its hidden source, no eye may explore, 

In the depth of the underworld; that song, 
Loaded with all that is lovely and strange 

In the wondrous woodlands, unrevealed,— 
All the raptures of sportive change 

And divine surprise, in their dells conceal’d,— 
Fresh from its fathomless well-spring, deep 
In the intricate dark of the leaves, did leap. 
And, first, the voice so tender clear, 
Drop by drop, in the dreaming ear 
O’ the darkness pour’d its strain serene, 
But anon, grown bolder, and blithe, and keen, 
In the ecstacy of its aéry course, 
O’er the meadow grass to the mountain gorse 
It bounded ; and leaping the waterfall, 
Fiercely beat on the bastion’d wall 
Of the far off solitary hill; 
Whose echoes, surprised, in a tumult shrill 
Of exultations innumerable, 
Started out of their caves, to float 
Meer, and meadow, and mountain o’er, 
Mixt with each arrogant mutinous note 
Of that intense song ; which is now no more 
A vague voice wandering away on the night, 
But the life and soul of the world ; whose core, 
Cloven with music, poureth its store 
Of long-pent passion, supprest delight, 
And hope, the dearer for half-despair ; 
Over-brimming with rapture quite 
That reeling chalice of melody rare ; 
Whose liquid sweet on the swooning air 
Spreads here and there till ’tis everywhere. 
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For all that is living above or below it 
With a heart to feel, and a voice to show it, 
Catching the pean, with choral chant 
Carries it onward, jubilant ! 


O Joy! and is this thy meaning? this ? 
Doth the bird interpret thy voice aright ? 
O why doth she mingle anguish and bliss ? 
Why dasht with doubt is her deep delight ? 
Must thou penetrate all, and trouble the rest 
Of forrow, that sobs on thy panting breast ? 
W ould’st thou console her? Or is it not she 
W hose tears, as they fall, are now saddening tl! ee ? 
Seekest thou ever, as thou goest by, 
To greaten and deepen thine own domain ? 
And hast thou beheld with a jealous eye, 
Passing o’er it, the realm of Pain ? 
And, wedding with Aer, would’st wear her crown, 
And call ber kingdom, so vast, thine own ? 


Whatever it meant, that wild song of the bird, 
Doubtless all who its music heard 
(Each according to his own mood) 
In a different sense may have understood. 
For while (crept out of his sandy house 

To feast by the sound of that festive psalm) 
The Rabbit, with his fur-vested spouse 
And many a guest, continued to browze, 

And nibble his meal in contentment calm, 
The crowned Stag, with uplifted horn, 
And nostril puft by a noble scorn, 
And throat outthrust, and sinewy flank 
That dripp’d with the dews of his fern-couch dank, 
As he rose supreme like a bronzen god, 
Sniff’d the incense that stream’d from the sod, 
And was thrill’d by a rapture of royal pride. 
For that large melody wild and wide 
Had fill’d his soul with a force that stream’d 
Thro’ its throbbing depths. And he saw, or seem’d 
To see before him, but glorified 
By the glow of a pure ideal light 
His own free life on the mountain side, 
In its vigorous youth so brave and bright. 
What haughty battle! What hairbreadth flight! 


And what wild wooings, by combat won, 
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When his arméd foeman fell before him! 

What panting peril, when hard upon 

His headlong track, ere the wave whirl’d o’er him, 
Nearer and clearer he heard the sound 

Of the blowing horn, and the baying hound! 
How many a vast bewildering leap 

Over the torrent, from steep to steep ! 

And at last, in covert, what proud repose, 

At the opulent day’s voluptuous close ! 


All this he felt in his soul again, 

As it follow’d that strenuous melody far 
‘ar away, over hill and plain, 

In a tempest of triumphing love and war ; 

So rapt by the sound of the revelling strain 
That he heard not above, in the boughs hard by, 

The dusky sentinel’s warning cry, 

As the Raven flew out ; and, with sudden wing, 

Flapp’d the starry blue interspace 
’Twixt the oak and the elm top: hurrying 

‘rom the forest away at a startled pace. 

Nor heard he the dry bougli cracking beneath, 

Which had scared the bird whose croak presages 
To him that hears it approaching death. 

For the Raven hath been Death’s herald for ages. 
But fast Death follow’d—with flash and sound, 
And the Stag gave a single agonized bound, 

And sunk in the herbage. 





Drop by drop, 
Something is dripping; but not from the tree. 
River of life, is it thou? O stop! 
How small is the gate that is open’d for thee! 
Ungrateful blood! flow back, flow back, 
Nor stain pure Nature’s green robe black ! 
© fill those vigorous veins again 
With love, and courage, and proud disdain, 
And passion, and pleasure, and power of will, 
And the instinct of noble things! Be still 
What nothing but thou can be—and thou 
Only there whence thou hastenest now— 
Life! Life, fooling the heart it fills 
With the multitudinous miracles 
Of a world of sense; a boundless stage 
For the busy drama of youth and age ; 
And yet—in its simple self (see here !) 
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But a little drop, a ruddy tear ; 
No bigger each globe of its crimson brine 
Than the dew that is beading the eglantine! 


From the spot still mark’d by a faint blue smoke 
The sportsman strode; on his victim cast 
A glance of approval proud ; then spoke, 
‘‘ Liest thou there, at last? at last! 
Brave quarry, so often track’d and lost ! 
Well hit! ’twas a master shot, I vow, 
Worthy of me—and of thee! Go boast 
Who sent thee there to the shades below! 
I leave thee to-night ; but to-morrow again 
Will come to bear thee away, with a train 
Worthy thy rank to the Manor Hall.” 
Then a branch he pluck’d from the pine; stoop’d low, 
Spread it broad like a funeral pall 
Over the dead; and departed slow. 


Sniffing about 
To right and left, 
Ere he ventures out 
Of his sandy cleft, 
The Rabbit thrusts 
A nostril pink ; 
Which fine quick gusts 
Of alarm do shrink 
And swell, by turns. 
Prepared for retreat 
If his scent discerns 
Any foe to meet, 
Ife spreads, and lifts 
To the evening gale, 
An ear that shifts 
Like a pilot sail ; 
And seems to solicit 
The warning word 
Which Chance, inexplicit, 
Disdains to accord 
To so mean a creature. 
His gait fear jerks; 
And on every feature 
Some influence lurks 
Of the fancied danger 
That cautious greets, 
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Like a puzzled stranger, 
Whate’er it meets 
With a salutation 
Over-polite 
To the rank and station 
Of all in sight. 
Of self-contempt 
Tis the self-conceit : 
The coward’s attempt 
To be thought discreet : 
The poetry cf poltroonery, 
Which ever estimates too high 
Its chance to catch Fate’s careless eye, 
And play a part in life’s tragedy ! 











And the Rabbit the fallen Stag draws near : 
‘© fair ill-fated creature !” he sighs, 
And there is the gleam of a gathering tear 
In the glowing gloom of his beaded eyes. 
‘“‘ Liést thou thus, alas, so low, 
Who less than a little hour ago 
Wast the image of all that is glorious and great ? 
O why, O why (for thine evil fate !) 
Instead of the Raven’s warning word, 
Did’st thou heed the flatteries, false, absurd, 
Of that lying poet, the Nightingale ? 
Fatal error, we all bewail! 
The world, for those that despise them not, 
Is full of warnings in every spot : 
And the Raven (whose voice, tho’ harsh it be, 
[s true, at least) to thee, as to me, 
Gave friendly notice. Thou would’st not heed ; 
And now thou art dying, I fear, indeed ! 
Whilst I, who from all that deign to give 
Accept good counsel, unharm’d yet live.” 















The haughty Stag, in death’s agony, 

lor the last time open’d his darkening eye, 

And answer’d “ Pity me not, weak friend ! 
That song—the cause of my death, I know 
Hath immortalised a life which thou 

Wilt never be able to comprehend. 

And I welcome death, if life hath granted 
To the soul of a poct the inspiration 

To celebrate in a song enchanted 
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A life found worthy of celebration. 
Welcome death—if, before I die, 
I behold transform’d into poesy 
A life which, living, I loved so well! 
Such a moment is perfect bliss. 
Nor could life, were life prolong’d, excel, 
Or add one joy to the joy of this. 
Death comes in time to complete and crown 
Life’s action, soon as its worth is known. 
And I die, as I lived; who lived to die 
What I am—the hero of poesy! 
Pity me not, unenvied creature ! 
Make the most of thy different nature, 
Nor lose (what it helps thee keep) the habit 
Of being alive—with the life of a rabbit !”’ 


Moral. 


O poets, by your songs sublime 
Perchance you do but lure to death 
Great hearts, that beat beneath their rhyme 
Too fiercely fast for mortal breath. 
Yet, gifting these with joys above 


Life’s petty pleasures, prudent pains, 
And vulgar needs, your song removes 

From souls that feel its noble strains 
The ignoble pangs, and base dispairs 

Of those who fear, and those who fly. 
Death’s victims are the slaves he spares, 

Who live in daily dread to die. 


THE SAME. FROM ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW. 
(Style Leporine.) 

‘Tur Nightingale is a singer of songs, 

And a liar of lies! to whom belongs 

A talent no doubt, of its kind, immense. 

But what is talent without good sense ? 

"Tis a would-be- popular poet too ; 

Who tries to please even me and you 

by never sounding the same note long, 

ut changing the tone of his crafty song 

To catch all ears: a great virtuoso, 
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Whose alley, scherzo, and macstoso, 
Heroic, amative, pastoral, 

Tickling in turn the tastes of all, 

Ifave won him the trite applause bestow’d 
On the poet whose poetry is d /a mode. 


One night when he sung in a certain wood 
(For the thousandth time, be it understood) 
A song of his own composing—words 

And music both—by all beasts and birds 
Consider’d to be his masterpiece, 

(Pure Attic, worthy of ancient Greece !) 
Great pains he took with his grand andante 
To captivate (quod videas ante) 

Two listeners: each of them worth his puins : 
A Rabbit and Stag. The first, for brains 
(Which he had the sense to keep in his head) 
The second, for horns (which served, instead, 
To knock out the brains of his brother bucks, 
Whose does he claim’d as bellorum duc; 

Each esteem’d in his several way. 


Master Rabbit, the truth to say, 
Knows how to live. And if, certes, he 
Boasts but one of those talents three 
Which graced the good king Henri Quatre, 
“ Détre vert galant, de boire, et de battre,”’ 
He to gallantry adds such gormandise 
That the famous Vattel (had he been wise) 
W ould, instead of making him into pies, 
IIave made pies for him, and lived to prize 
So worthy a patron. Soon as he heard 
The first roulades of the musical bird, 
Charm’d by the sound, he felt as tho’ 
‘Twenty thousand cooks in a row 
Were singing “ Dinner is served my lord!” 
So away he went at the welcome word 
On a chou a la printaniére to dine, 
Admiring the Nightingale’s cavatine. 
(1) “Vive Henri Quatre ! 

Vive ce roi vaillant ! 

Ce diable 4 quatre 

A le triple talent 

De boire et de battre, 

Kt d’étre vert galant.”’ 

OLD SonG. 
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“See!” said a guest, in the next snug corner 
Munching a salad, “ yon great Ten-horner 
Perch’d on the knoll, like a monument 

To be seen by moonlight, and so intent 

On the song of the Nightingale, you’d think 
That music to him was meat and drink.” 


“ Ay, ay!” said the Rabbit, trying his tooth 
On a carrot just in its rosiest youth, 

“ We have, all of us, each his foible! well, 
Tis a friend of mine; and, the truth to tell, 
Ambition is his, and self-estimation, 

With a much too lively imagination. 

In the days of the Dynasty Leonine 

Our friend’s forefathers (like yours and mine, 
His Feline Majesty’s humble lieges) 

Were quite content with the pasturages 
Assign’d them aloof on the mountains lonely ; 
And never ventured, or ventured only 
Flying for life, when pursuit was sorest, 

To enter into the Royal Forest ; 

A domain reserved in the days gone by 

For the Court and the Royal Family. 

But now that the Lion his lordly tail 

Doth far off in the desert trail, 

Where, a princely exile, still he wanders, 
His dominion, alas, like Alexandcr’s 
Partition’d out by his Generals, 

More and more into pieces falls. 

For the Bull, upon pastoral pleasures bent, 
Is quite unfitted for government, 

Because of his narrow-mindedness : 

Item the Boar ; who is even less, 

Because of his filthy tastes and ways, 

Able, in spite of his strength, to raise 

His fortunes higher. By fen and swamp 
He holds, dishonour’d, his wandering camp. 
Item the Wolf; who, tho’ shrewd and keen, 
Hath miss’d the position that might have been 
His to assume, had his reputation 

Not gone to the dogs. The degeneration 
Of the upper classes is past a doubt. 

And by reason thereof it now comes about 
That there is a vacant throne to fill. 

But the king to fill it is wanting still. 
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Now this unfortunate friend of mine, 
Who, altho’ not born of the royal line, 
Yet takes for no less than a kingly crown, 
And royally carries it up and down, 
His dubious frontal ornamentation, 
Aspires to fill that lofty station ; 
And lets yon rascally troubadour 
Into his soul the poison pour 
Of all manner of most absurd desires. 
Good looks he hath got from his comely sires, 
And courage and strength. He is gallant and bold ; 
Somewhat spoilt, if the truth be told, 
By female favours; and much, no doubt, 
His duels have made him talk’d about. 
But, in spite of agility, strength, address, 
Beyond the common (as I confess) 
He is wholly deficient after all 
In one great quality : one I may call 
The special merit of you and me. 
Imean”... . , 
It was prudence he meant: but he 
Had barely time to substitute 
For the word unspoken the act to suit ; 
And, with ears laid flat, at full speed he fled 
To hide in its warren his wary head. 


The cause ? 

If the cause I must needs explain, 
It began when (as Monsieur de la Fontaine 
Has inform’d us, in rhymes we can all repeat) 
A clever old fox first managed to cheat 
The raven out of his cheese, one day. 
“ Maitre Corbeau, sur son arbre perché,” 
Hath never been quite himself since then, 
Never trusted his ears again : 
Suspicious of all things under the sun, 
In a ploughboy’s bludgeon he guesses a gun ; 
If a cartwheel creaks in the road below, 
Tis the cannonade of an ambush’d foe ; 
And forthwith, crying “To arms! to arms!” 
He fills the forest with vague alarms ; 
Whilst great is the credit for forethought wise 
He gets by his gloomy prophecies. 


Not otherwise, we have seen in town 
Some journalist, with no name of his own, 
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Who daily proclaims a portentous event 

That threatens the peace of the Continent : 

The Czar is sending his fleets to sea ; 

The Pope is as ill as a Pope can be; 

And if, in despite of both Pope and Czar, 
Things continue to be as they are, 

The firmament for a revolution 

Is forthwith put under contribution : 

Some one hath seen a meteor or comet, 

And something is sure to happen from it. 
Predict misfortune, ’tis ten to one 

The thing will happen; and no harm done 

If it happens not; for still, either how, 

Sincere believers you'll have enow : 

Which is more than the Parson himself can boast ; 
Whose listeners listen to him at most, 

Tho’ he promises them (at you know what price) 
Nothing less pleasant than Paradise. 


Such is the world! and such, I fear, 
It is like to be for yet many a year. 
Safest it is, if you needs must prate 
Of what is at hand, to prognosticate 
Nothing but ill. 


But, to end this story, 
The poor Stag, lost in his dream of glory, 
(A dangerous dream, as the Rabbit averr’d it !) 
Was the only one of the many who heard it 
To neglect a warning which accident 
Confirm’d, this once, by the sad event. 


The Raven’s conscience is never at ease. 

For a mania he hath (no crime, if you please) 
Of thieving—not for the worth of the theft 
But the pleasure thereof: and, safe hid in the cleft 
Of a blasted oak, his stolen things 
He keeps together ; nails, pins, rings, 
Shoebuckles, brooches, silver spoons, 

Brass medals, buttons, and gold doubloons. 
Chancing, erewhile, from his perch to see 
Somebody coming, “ Alas!” thought he, 
“The Police at last! I shall be undone.” 

For he caught, besides, the gleam of a gun; 
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And as “ Conscience doth make us cowards all,” 
Mistaking the lord of the Manor Hall 
For a mere thief-taker, away he flew. 


The danger, unreal for im, was true 

For another, alas, who heeded it not; 

And so was slain by the fatal shot 

Which he might have shunn’d, if less siren-strong 
iad been the sweetness of that false song, 

Which doom’d to a death so swift and gory 

The life it fool’d with a dream of glory. 


Moral. 


This happens around us every day. 

“ Had the minister only listen’d to me,” 
(Who hath not heard the barber say ?) 

‘ Safe in office he still might be!” 
Far-sighted friend, you sce far more 

Than there is to be seen, and too much talk of it. 
If, whenever a rat runs over the floor 

You bawl out “ Murder!” it needs no prophet 
To prophecy that in vain you'll call 


When the knife’s at your throat, tho’ we hear you all. 


Rosertr Lyrron. 








THE IRISH UNIVERSITY QUESTION. 


Tue Irish University system’ embraces that of Dublin, that styled 
the Queen’s, and the one which, though not enjoying a legal status, 
professes to fulfil a like office exclusively for Catholics. 

The oldest Elizabethan foundation presents two historic character- 
istics, which every reformer ought carefully to consider. First, it 
united from the beginning, and still does unite, the teaching office and 
the function of conferring degrees. The University and the College 
are practically one. ‘The constitution of Dublin University, as being 
a College with University powers, has never been changed since its 
foundation. No other College has been founded in connection with 
it, and the Schools of Divinity, Law, and Engineering, are under 
the control of the Provost and Senior Fellows of Trinity College, in 
the same manner as the discipline of the students, the undergraduate 
course, or the management of the College Estates.”” The recent 
Royal Statute (1857) has emphatically confirmed this ancient con- 
stitution; and to the unity of organization thus created, must, I 
believe, be ascribed that steady and great progress which has largely 
won for Trinity College the respect and confidence of the Irish 
public. During more than a century the College Board have asked 
for and obtained from the Crown such alterations or powers as might 
make the institution keep pace with the age. After a long and 
careful investigation, the Commission of 1850 reported’ that their 
recommendations did not involve any great or fundamental changes 
in the arrangements of the University, or in the system of education 
pursued in it. “From its present state, and from what has been 
already effected by the authorities of the College, we do not believe 
such changes to be required.” 

This close connection between the Dublin University and Trinity 
College has greatly influenced the entire system of government and 
administration. ‘There are no revenues of the University distinct 
from those of the College.”® The greater portion of the annual 
income is expended at the discretion of the Board, and these 


(1) To facilitate the studies of those who may desire to pursue the subject more 
fully, I subjoin a list of the sources whence, as far as I can discover, the most accurate 
information may be had about the facts and controversies which concern the University 
question in Ireland. See note at the end of this article. 

(2) University of Dublin Report, p. 2. (3) Report, p. 94. 

(4) I cannot examine in detail the secondary improvements recommended, but I may 
state that many of the most important of them have been carried out by the Board. 

(5) Report, p. 85. Full details of the endowments and educational income are given 
in the report. See also the Forrnigutty Review for December, 1870. 
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increasing resources have been steadily applied to advance education. 
The Fellows, originally sixteen in number, are now thirty-two. Of 
these, seven are Senior Fellows, mainly engaged in governing the 
institution and superintending education. The Junior Fellows are 
(with the exception of a few who fill Professorships) occupied gene- 
rally as Lecturers and Examiners, and as Tutors having adminis- 
trative duties in reference to the students specially assigned to their 
care. All the Fellowships rest on a University foundation, but the 
incomes of the Junior Fellows are mainly derived from the students’ 
fees, which are brought into the tutorial fund, and therefore depend 
on the success of the institution. They have long ceased—since 
1637—to be mere temporary rewards of merit,' and have become 
life-offices, held on condition of performing educational and adminis- 
trative duties. Their increased number therefore signifies augmented 
teaching power and expansion of the educational courses. The 
demand for these, and the anxiety of the Board to meet it, has been 
further manifested in the foundation, from time to time, of numerous 
Professorships. Within the last hundred years thirty-one special 
chairs, exclusive of four belonging to the Divinity School, have 
been created; embracing medicine, law, literature in its chief 
branches, and the entire range of modern science. Of these, ten are 
now held by Junior Fellows, the rest by former Fellows, or gentle- 
men specially selected for their merits. They are chiefly paid out of 
the collegiate or other endowments, but partly from the educational 
income which forms the tutorial fund. 

The second historic and characteristic feature of Dublin Univer- 
sity and Trinity College, is the appreciation shown by their govern- 
ing body of the demands of public opinion and the exigencies of the 
situation in Ireland. This has long been manifested in a pro- 
gressive tendency towards the secularization of the course of instruc- 
tion, of the degrees and rewards of merit, and of the educational 
staff. 

The undergraduate course always embraced Logic and Ethics, 
aiming not at dogmatic teaching, but the imparting of an extended 
knowledge of the history of opinion. It is worthy of remark that 
many Catholics have obtained the highest distinctions in the degrec 
examinations for Metaphysical and Ethical Moderatorships. In 
recent years the higher courses have been extended to Political 
Economy, History, English Literature, and the modern branches of 
Physical and Biological Science. 

The Catholic Relief Act of 1793 (33 Geo. IIL., cap. 21, Irish 


(1) Ample provision has been made for this object in scholarships, exhibitions, an«! 
prizes. In 1848 fourteen studentships, each worth £100 per annum, were founded, 
tenable for seven years from passing the degree examination on grounds of distinguished 
merit. 
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Statutes) was immediately followed by a Royal Letter, admitting 
Catholics, not merely as students of Trinity College, but to degrees 
in Dublin University ;' and immunity from religious disabilities to 
the same extent has ever since been accorded to Protestant Dis- 
senters in Ireland. Although the seventy foundation Scholarships 
are still exclusively held by Episcopalians, the Board in 1854 
established additional Scholarships, unlimited in number, of equal 
value with the former, only not admitting to the corporate privi- 
leges. The studentships of 1858, and most other undergraduate 
distinctions, are also open to all. 

By their original constitution, Dublin University and Trinity 
College were exclusively destined for Episcopalian Protestants. The 
Provost was required to be in Holy Orders, and bound to celibacy ; 
as were the Fellows, except two, who, as Lay Fellows, should 
represent the faculties of medicine and law. The restriction on 
marriage was removed in 1840; but the educational corporation 
continued as before, Episcopalian. On the other hand, the large 
and increasingly important Professorial staff created to meet modern 
wants, have enjoyed an undenominational character, with few excep- 
tions, since removed. Of the thirty-five Professorships, two-thirds 
are open to Catholics and Dissenters ; the only exclusive Professor- 
ships now being those of the Divinity School, four in number, 
and those which by their foundation are tenable only by Fellows. 
It is, therefore, not surprising that the Royal Commissioners of 1851, 
including an archbishop and a bishop, recommended “ that the 
general obligation to enter Holy Orders imposed on Fellows should 
be abolished, four only of the Senior Fellows to be clergymen,” an 
exception evidently meant to provide for the Divinity School. 

Thus we see that the ancient and self-governing institution has 
steadily moved in the direction of a liberal policy. Unsectarianism, 
in its tendency and teaching, has evoked that public confidence 
which guarantees that Trinity College, when placed on a wider 
basis, shall become still more completely the national University of 
Ireland. 

The three Queen’s Colleges have been in actual operation for 
twenty years. The Royal charter which created the Queen’s 
University (1850) expressly limited its power of granting degrees 
to those three institutions. In establishing them, the late Sir Robert 
Peel sought to realise the wish expressed by the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons (1838), over which an eminent Catholic 
(Sir Thomas Wyse) presided, for a system of university education 


(1) The then Provost of Triuity College was the celebrated Hely Hutchinson, who 
presided over the Education Inquiry of 1791, which recommended the opening of the 
public schools of Ireland toall denominations. ‘This reform, though strongly advocated 
by the Endowed Schools (Ireland) Commission of 1857, still awaits realisation. 
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“open to all sects, professions, and classes, cheap, universal, and 
durable.” ! 

Statistics alone afford no just criterion of the educational results 
due to the Queen’s University and Colleges. If a population test 
be adopted, we should remember the prestige Trinity College enjoys; 
the existing deficiencies of intermediate or middle-class education in 
Ireland ; and the serious opposition of the Catholic hierarchy. 
Again, if their statistics be compared with those of other Colleges 
and Universities, we must consider that the Queen’s Colleges require 
residence, while Trinity College, though encouraging this, does not 
make it indispensable for admission to a degree; that intended 
clergymen form a large proportion of students in the ancient 
Universities, while only a small number of such students among 
Presbyterians, and none among Catholics, enter the Queen’s Colleges; 
and that the London University is much older (1837), is fed by a 
far larger and wealthier population, and has, since 1858, conferred 
degrees, although the students may not have resided in any affiliated 
College. 

These matters being fairly appreciated, I think the success of the 
Queen’s University and Colleges is real and considerable. During 
the first decade (1850-9), 1,786 students entered the Queen’s Colleges, 
of whom 1,265 passed the matriculation” examination, and 521 merely 
followed certain courses. During the second decade (1860-9), the 
number of matriculated students who entered the Colleges was 
2,171;°* that of students entering merely to follow certain courses 
was 412. The distribution of the students who entered during the 
same decade (1860-9), according to creeds, is as follows :— 

Matriculated. Non-matriculated. 
Episcopalian Protestants. . . . . . . 6280 130 
ees ci eal “on. 6 WP a i dh ot ee 103 
General Assembly Presbyterians . . . . 699 130 
Other denominations. . . . . . . . 264 49 


2171 412 


The success of these Colleges in promoting mixed education, is, of 
course, most strikingly shown in reference to those at Cork and 
Galway. ‘Thus we find that during twenty years (1850-69), out of 
a total of 952 students entered at Galway, 436 were Catholics, and 
the proportion of students attending lectures was even larger, being 
1,195 Catholies out of a total of 2,519. 

’ , 

(1) ‘The entire annual grant for supporting the Queen’s University and Colleges is 
about £30,000. 

(2) ‘The Matriculation Examination, styled the First University Examination in Arts, 
is quite distinct from the entrance examination to the Colleges. The former corresponds 
to the “little go’’ of the older universities. 


(3) Exclusive of seventy-nine who matriculated after having attended as Non-matri- 
culated Students. 
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The success of the Queen’s University, compared with the Dublin 
and London Universities, as tested by the number of degrees granted, 
has been satisfactory. Thus, in the year 1865, the former conferred 
the degree of B.A. on 56 students, that of Dublin on 137 students, 
while that of London, on an average of three years (1864-65-66), 
conferred 71 degrees of B.A. and Bachelor of Science conjointly.' 

The excellent quality of the education given by the Queen’s 
Colleges and University appears clearly from the success of their 
students in Indian Civil Service examinations, the difficulty of which 
is well known. On this subject Dr. Andrews observes :°— 


‘Tt appears from the returns of the Civil Service Commissioners that from 
1855 to 1863 (since which latter year the places of education are not stated) 419 
candidates were successful at the first examination for the civil service of India. 
Of these 98 proceeded from the Universities of Ireland or their Colleges, and 
32 from the University of London or the Colleges or institutions recognised by it, 
but not by other Universities. Again, 41 of the 98 successful candidates from 
Ireland, or 41°8 per cent., are found among the highest 20 on the lists of the 
several examinations, while 10 of the 32 successful candidates from the Colleges 
of the University of Loudon, or only 31°3 per cent., are in the same position. 
. . . . The results are nearly the same for the students of the two Universities 
in Leland. Sixty-nine of the Dubiin (University) students were successful, of 
whom 29, or 42 per cent., were among the upper twenties; 29 of the students 
of the Queen’s Colleges were successful, and of them 12, or 41°4 per cent., 
attained the same rank.”’ 


To maintain the genuine success of the Queen’s University and 
Colleges is, however, quite different from saying that they leave no 
want unsupplied. The zealous asserters of their absolute sufficiency 
rely on three arguments. 

First, they allege that there is no proof of any deficiency in the 
Irish University system. Catholic writers*® point out that about 
4,000 students attend superior schools of that faith, being nearly 
half of all such students in Ireland; and of these, it is urged, a very 
inadequate account is given by the numbers—under 3800—who 
avail themselves of the Universities and Colleges now recognised by 
the State in Ireland. To this it is replied, that of the numbers of the 
learned professions (the clerical excluded) only 38 per cent., and 
of the magistracy only 24 per cent., are Catholics. This reply, 
however, assumes that the Catholic clergy—who certainly will not 
enter the Queen’s College or even Trinity, as Protestant clerical 
students do—have no claim to the higher education. It also dis- 
regards the special causes, happily fast disappearing, which have pro- 
duced so great a disparity of creed in the other learned professions ; 
und quite overlooks the demand for higher education fostered by the 


(1) Dr. Andrews’s “‘ Studium Generale,” p. 17. (2) Zbid., p. 20. 
(3) This question is fully and ably discussed by Professor Sullivan, “ University 
fducation,” pp. 33—43. 
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public service and springing up among the non-professional classes 
in Ireland. 

Secondly, it is alleged that the London University offers all that 
can reasonably be demanded by conscientious objectors to the Queen’s 
Colleges. It is remarkable that a similar argument was launched at 
the promoters of the English metropolitan foundation, who were told 
they might send their sons to Edinburgh or Glasgow.’ Surely, at 
the present date especially, some account must be taken of the spirit 
of nationality, nowhere stronger than among the advocates of Catholic 
education. Irish sentiment, Irish history, and Irish facts have 
triumphed over retrograde maxims and liberal doctrinaireism in 
reference to the Church and the Land; they cannot, therefore, be 
disregarded as to Education. 

The third argument urged is, that the educational demand made 
does not really proceed from Irish Catholics, but is merely factitious, 
and represents a foreign element, which statesmen. ought not to 
regard. Those who argue thus, I believe, allow antipathy to shut 
out fact. Protestantism disposes these objectors sometimes to place 
the State above the Church, sometimes to conceive ecclesiastical 
organisation as purely national, and always to assert the right of 
private judgment against spiritual authority; they cannot coneeive 
a system based on opposite principles. Repugnance is speedily con- 
verted into inference, and advances generalisations far beyond what 
is warranted by the facts. 1 am firmly convinced that many 
Catholics desire unsectarian education and association for their 
children ; equally so, that a portion of the Catholic laity, neither 
small nor insignificant, desire to have at least the option of a 
denominational system, without forfeiting the civil advantages and 
social status belonging to a recognised degree. That the State should 
do everything for the former, and nothing for the latter class, is 
surely not accordant with a just and liberal policy. 

The foregoing brief sketch of the historical basis of the Irish 
University question may assist us to understand the principal theories 
proposed for its solution. 

The contrast between denominational or sectarian and undenomi- 
national or mixed education is familiar, yet the full extent of the 
antagonism conveyed by these phrases is hardly appreciated. It is 
not merely that one party advocates instruction, in literature and the 
sciences, of youths irrespective of their creed or that of their teachers, 
while the other party insists on the necessity of religious conformity 
between the students and professors. These two parties are often 
separated by radically different conceptions of what is to be taught 
and the mode of teaching. Clear-sighted men can no longer over- 
look the inconsistency between theological creeds and the positive 


(1) Hansard, Parl. Debates (1835), vol. 27, p. 283 
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sciences. The antagonism, and the sense of its existence, naturally 
increase in proportion as the creed is ancient and the science is 
modern. The oldest historical creed of Western Europe gradually 
embraced the whole of human existence, and even external nature, 
under a system well-defined and largely self-consistent. The very 
comprehensiveness and coherency of Catholicism necessarily brings 
it into conflict with the most recent sciences, and especially with 
those hardly yet organized, but now struggling to constitute them- 
selves and obtain general recognition by reducing under positive 
conceptions the facts of history and the social and moral nature of 
man. Complete adherents of the ancient faith justly feel that its 
hold on the human mind, by them deemed the guarantee of wisdom 
and virtue, is menaced less even by the doctrines of science than by 
the inevitable undermining of the theological spirit through the 
gradual extension of the scientific method to the highest objects of 
thought." Again, some Catholic thinkers maintain the possibility of 
keeping scientific knowledge of every kind in harmony with their 
faith ; but urge that the various aspects of all sciences, especially of 
social and moral science, are so indissolubly connected with each 
other, as to render investigations and teaching, which do not keep in 
view this organic unity, misleading and mischievous. Without 
inquiring what degree of truth these objections to undenominational 
teaching may have, it is enough to say that, so far as they are con- 
scientiously held, there seems nothing in them which can justify the 
State in excluding their supporters from the legal and social status 
conferred by a university degree. 

On the other hand, it is certain that many parents prefer a system 
of mixed education, at the University. They either do not apprehend 
any danger to what they deem the essentials of religious faith, or are 
willing to run some risk for the sake of giving their children a liberal 
education in institutions of established fame, and the benefits of 
association with their future fellow citizens of various creeds. The 
number of these is not only large but increasing. Naturally a con- 
siderable proportion belong to Protestantism, since its origin was due 
to those intellectual and social movements which developed modern 
science, art, and industry, and prepared the way for the crowning work 
of modern philosophy, the scientific study of society and the moral 
nature. ‘The original and augmenting subdivision of Protestant 
sects indicates a disposition unfavourable to weighing ancient creeds 
in the balance against demonstrated truths. But it is a grave, though 
not uncommon error, to regard these modern tendencies as the 


(1) “ Everything supernatural is denied, and philosophers and political economists 
puffed up with pride like the wise men described by St. Paul, pretend to exclude the 
providence of God from the management of this world.’’—Cardinal Cullen’s Pastoral 
of 8th November, 1870, 
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exclusive attribute of Protestants. The same influences which pro- 
duced Protestantism have engendered that modernised Catholicism 
which, disowned as it may be, and often is, by the supporters of her 
ancient and traditional theology, nevertheless influences the feelings 
and guides the conduct of large portions of the Catholic world. 
Nor can enlightened statesmanship overlook the considerable and 
growing number of adhesions in all sects, due often to respectable 
moral instincts, often also to more worldly motives, but which, what- 
ever be their source, certainly encourage indifference, if not hostility 
to denominational teaching. 

These broad contrasts are thoroughly European, but exist with 
peculiar intensity in Ireland, as the natural result of her exceptional 
history. There is good reason to believe that the ranks both of clergy 
and laity contain many and influential Irish Catholics who dread or 
deprecate a system which renders mixed or undenominational training 
the indispensable condition of a university degree. The strenuous 
denial or under-estimate of this party, by a certain class of dissentient 
Catholics, eagerly paraded by zealots and by doctrinaire liberals, will 
not be hastily accepted by careful students of the past and observers 
of the present. But it is quite certain that a portion, large and, I 
believe, in constant growth, of the middle and upper classes, of all 
creeds in Ireland, decidedly prefer for their children undenominational 
education and free association in the universities now recognised by 
the State. This tendency is especially marked among those Catholic 
laymen who are members of the learned professions, or are dis- 
tinguished in science or literature. Their number may, and pro- 
bably will, increase, but it would be unjust and impolitic to suppose 
that they represent the entire body of Irish Catholics who do, or 
might, send their sons to a university. 

These general reflections may facilitate our appreciation of the 
various plans for reconstructing the University system in Ireland. 
They fall under three heads, according as they contemplate a purely 
unsectarian, or a simply denominational system, or one making pro- 
vision for both. 

Ist. The purely unsectarian proposals. 

The historic development of Dublin University and Trinity College 
unmistakably pointed to the conclusion that these ancient and 
esteemed institutions must, at some time or other, be completely 
opened to the youth of Ireland. ‘The disestablishment of the Epis- 
copalian Church marked the advent of this reform, and decided its 
character. Originally founded as an exclusively Protestant institu- 
tion, and always resorted to by candidates for holy orders in the 
Anglican Church, the oldest Irish University and College gradually 
tended to become, by virtue of their associations, unproselytising cha- 
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racter, and enlightened educational progress, national in aspiration, 
and largely national in fact. The desire publicly expressed by their 
representatives in Parliament, merely anticipated the judgment of the 
general Irish public. The only consistent and rational policy is one 
which will completely sever the Divinity School, secularise the 
University and College—of course with proper regulations for the 
separate religious and moral superintendence of the students—and, 
while maintaining their independent and self-governing character, 
secure from the outset a just position in the educational corporation 
to representative men taken from the entire population of Ireland. 

It seems equally clear that the unsectarian character of the Queen’s 
University and Colleges should be maintained. Unquestionably they 
have done much good, and their success fully warrants the expendi- 
ture in a country where the resources of middle-class education are 
comparatively scanty. Abstinence from any revolutionary inter- 
ference is, however, quite consistent with salutary reforms, which 
would at once make these institutions conform more closely to their 
original scheme, and increase their general utility. Two reforms 
especially demand attention. The constitution of the University 
Senate, and the mode of appointing the Professors, are not sufficiently 
calculated to secure that public confidence which will never be 
accorded so long as educational appointments are dependent on the 
favour of a ministry or the policy of the hour. Neither can I think 
that a sincere and earnest desire to give a fair share of the Professorial 
staff of the Queen’s Colleges to Catholics would have resulted in the 
present enormous preponderance of the Protestant teachers. 

2nd. The merely denominational plun. 

The most strenuous advocates of this system are, as is well known, 
the heads of the Catholic Church in Rome and Ireland. The nature 
of their proposals has been definitely exhibited in the corre- 
spondence (1867-8) of the bishops with Lord Mayo. The demands 
there insisted on were for a chartered and endowed university, 
placed practically under the chief management of high ecclesiastics, 
to be entrusted with the regulation of studies, a veto and power of 
deprivation as to professors in the affiliated colleges, and the control 
of all that might be deemed by them essential to the “ faith and 
morals” of students. I cannot discover in continental countries, 
France, Prussia, Belgium, or Italy, even where great regard is 
paid to the claims of the Catholic population, any analogy for such 
exclusive pretensions. Their only plausible support lay in the 
existence of a denominational system at Oxford and Cambridge, 
and, though even then much qualified, also at Dublin. But the 
imminent reversal of this policy in both countries cuts away that 
argument. 

A system of complete religious equality, of free and self-support- 
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ing Churches, in a free State forbids the subsidizing of pure denomi- 
nationalism in education, because this would virtually amount to the 
endowing of sects. If it be impolitic to give public aid to the 
clergy of any faith for worship and instruction in the Church, it 
seems equally so to make at the public expense the school an 
appendage to the Church. But, on the other hand, this same prin- 
ciple equally demolishes the argument which, in the alleged interests 
of freedom, would enlist the power of the State against denomina- 
tional education. It is urged by so-called liberals in Ireland, that 
the lay Catholics require to be protected against their own clergy ; 
that any facilities, even indirect, given to denominational education, 
will place the former at the mercy of the latter. This argument 
belongs to that spurious liberalism, too common in our day, which 
ignores the vital difference between legal force and moral influence, 
and invokes disabilities to do the work of gradual enlightenment. A 
considerable proportion, not only of the clergy, but of the laity in 
most Churches, regard education as a branch of, at least as indis- 
solubly connected with, the spiritual authority. Their conscientious 
conviction does not entitle them to demand special aid for realising 
that view ; but it surely justifies them in asking, and the State in 
according, the abrogation of legal disqualifications which are not 
demanded by the general interests of society. 

3rd. Proposals for meeting both unsectarian and denominational 
demands. 

Such a solution was first attempted when the Government of 
1866 endeavoured to impose a supplemental charter, the main 
object of which was to affiliate the institution known as the Catholic 
University, and other denominational institutions, as Colleges with 
the Queen’s University.’ The acceptance of this charter was obtained 
by appointing six new senators. Their votes in effect outweighed 
the resistance of the majority of the older members of the senate ; 
but the acceptance led to no result. The attempt to impair the 
unsectarian basis of the institution was met by a vigorous resistance 
from the Convocation.? Their resolution disapproving of the sup- 
plemental charter was followed up by legal proceedings, the prac- 
tical result of which has been to frustrate the proposed innovation. 
I cannot but feel that the attempt of the Government was calculated 
to disturb arrangements which, on the whole, had worked well, and 
was not a wise mode of meeting the case. The very way adopted 
for effecting the change, by introducing heterogeneous elements 
into the governing body, coupled with the much greater difficulty 

(1) The particulars of this transaction are very fully stated in Dr. Andrews’s 
“Studium Generale,’ pp. 47—62. 

(2) At this, the first, meeting of Convocation 188 members—senators, secretary, 
professors, and graduates—attended. ‘The resolution in question was met by an amend- 


ment which was negatived, and the original motion was carried without a division. 
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of mixed education in the higher departments of knowledge, should 
warn against the danger of attempting ill-assorted grafts on existing 
universities. 

Another proposed solution consists in separating Trinity College 
from Dublin University, and reconstituting the latter so as to grant 
degrees to various affiliated colleges. But whether these colleges 
were purely denominational, or partly that and partly secular, this 
scheme is open to precisely the same objections as those so deeply 
felt and successfully urged by the supporters of the Queen’s Univer 
sity and Colleges. They would have an even stronger foundation, 
since the experiment would be made on an older institution, and one 
which has always been self-governing. Such a forced amalgamation 
of opposite tendencies is wholly different from the introduction— 
gradually effected, besides—of such elements as would accept the 
principle of unsectarian education and make the necessary conces- 
sions for working it successfully. 

The same considerations apply, I think, if possible with still 
greater force, to a third plan, namely, that of creating one Univer- 
sity for Ireland, and affiliating to it all colleges indiscriminately. 
This idea may have for some minds the attraction of completeness 
and unity. But such a supreme Educational Board could only be 
rendered complete by destroying the conditions of harmony ; and 
only harmonious by suppressing all individual life and power of self- 
adaptation to the various, indeed conflicting, aspects of the higher 
education in Ireland. 

It appears, therefore, that:to meet the denominationalists’ demand 
by transforming existing institutions, can only result in disturbing 
the bases of their harmonious and successful working. The nego- 
tiations of both the Liberal (1866) and Conservative Government 
(1868) discountenance any idea of granting a charter to the Catholic 
University, or of complying with the extreme demands advanced by 
the hierarchy. On the other hand, established facts point to a feasible 
compromise. <A distinguished Catholic member of the Queen’s 
University, writing in 1865, observed :'— 

‘T find on the list of undergraduates of the London University 86 students 
from Stonyhurst, a Catholic College in England; of these, 49 have entered on 
their undergraduate course since 1853—the period of conferring degrees in 
Queen’s University—of whom many are Irish; from St. Patrick's College, 
Carlow, a Catholic College in Ireland, 19. From St. Patrick’s College, Carlow, 
11, including 3 Catholic clergymen, and from Stonyhurst College 45, including 
5 Catholic clergymen, have taken out the degree of A.B. from the London 
University.” 

This statement should be taken in connection with the willingness 
of the Catholic hierarchy, even before the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church, to accept, as above mentioned, the qualified sanction 

(1) “ University Education in Ireland,” by Sir Dominic Corrigan, M.P., p. 27. 
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of their institution in the character of a College affiliated with a non- 
denominational University. Objectionable as was the mode proposed 
for effecting this, the movement suggests the question whether the 
end sought might not be attained by other means, by establishing, 
that is, in Ireland, a new University on the principle of the London 
University, but modified so as to meet this particular phase of Irish 
wants. 

The ideas very generally held about the London University involve 
several misconceptions. Writers of eminence have represented that 
the principle of that institution, if applied to Ireland, would require 
the abolition of the Dublin and Queen’s Universities, raising on their 
ruins a new University. Yet the historic origin of the London Uni- 
versity distinctly disproves this supposition. Far from supplanting 
Oxford and Cambridge in England, or the four Scotch Universities, 
the new educational corporation took its place in the metropolis 
beside them, and merely supplemented their action. It was intended 
to provide the higher instruction for classes whose sons could not 
afford the expense of residence at the ancient English Colleges, or 
were practically excluded by the tests there imposed on students. 
Neither was the London University intended exclusively to promote 
mixed education ; since from its inception it embraced not only the 
unsectarian University College, but the denominational King’s 
College, as it has subsequently affiliated many Collegiate institutions, 
both Protestant and Catholic, lay and clerical. On the other hand, 
the London University was unquestionably first promoted, and has 
since been chiefly sustained, by that class of English Protestants 
who, whether Dissenters or not, held what would be called advanced 
views on education, and were favourable to the treatment and teaching 
of science and literature on a broad and free basis. 

The principle of the London University, therefore, may be fairly 
described as that of supplying an educational want created by the 
insufficiency of existing institutions to meet the conscientious objec- 
tions of a considerable portion of the community. Of course the 
particular mode of doing so, the application of the principle, must 
depend on social antecedents and circumstances. It is conceivable 
that these might even call for a denominational University ; but 
when the Catholic hierarchy of Ireland distinctly claim the control 
of education as incident to their spiritual office, the State, which has 
finally dissolved direct connexion with all Churches in that country, 
cannot possibly revive such a connection in the indirect shape of 
giving a charter and endowment for a denominational University of 
any creed. The facts already referred to, however, leave little room 
for doubting that a mixed Board might be created, composed of 
Catholics and Protestants, capable of satisfying the condition of this 
aspect of the University problem in Ireland. The new English 
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University Senate was composed of men, lay and clerical, who leaned 
towards the modern school of thought; the new Irish University 
Senate would naturally have a predominance of men, lay and clerical, 
whose leanings were towards a more medieval spirit of teaching. 
But Ido not see that the latter would, in any greater degree than 
the former, violate the great principle that the State shall keep itself 
distinct from the Church. The day will come, I believe, perhaps 
sooner than is generally thought, for a complete separation of the 
temporal and spiritual powers. The present time, however, is not 
fully ripe for such a consummation ; existing circumstances and ten- 
dencies both admit and require a policy of transition. To keep in 
view the ultimate principle, to approximate to it as nearly as cir- 
cumstances will allow—this is all we can reasonably ask or should 
look for. Mutual concession does not necessarily signify unworthy 
compromise. Such an attitude, while satisfying present wants, will 
do far more to prepare the future than showy but delusive schemes, 
which, be they retrograde or doctrinaire, would fain erect a lasting 
edifice on the shifting basis of existing thought and society. 
Henry Dix Hvtroyn. 


The following works may be consulted with advantage :—Dublin University 
and Trinity College Report, Parl. Papers, 1853; Queen’s University and Col- 
leges Report, Parl. Papers, 1858; Annual Reports of the Presidents of the 
Queen’s Colleges ; Correspondence about a Roman Catholic University, Parl. 
Papers, May 19, 1868; ‘‘ University Education in Ireland,” by Sir Dominic 
Corrigan, M.P., 1865; ‘‘ University Education in Ireland,” by Professor 
Sullivan, 1866; ‘‘ University Education in Ireland,” by Professor Cairnes, 
1866; ‘‘A Letter to J. S. Mill, Esq.,” by the same, 1866; Statement by the 
Graduates of the Queen’s University, 1865; ‘‘ Studium Generale,” by Professor 
Andrews, 1867; Mac Cormack rv. The Queen’s University, Irish Reports, 1867 
(Equity), p. 160; ‘‘ The Scope and Nature of University Education,” by J. H. 
Newman, D.D., 1859; ‘‘ The Office and Work of Universities,” by the same. 


Postscript.—Since the foregoing article was written and in type, 
the “ Universities’ Tests Act, 1871” (84 Vict. c. 26) has placed the 
English universities on a new footing, and made an important step 
towards their complete reform. This measure points entirely in the 
direction above indicated in reference to Trinity College, Dublin; 
but a careful study of the history of this institution and the growth 
of public opinion in Ireland, can leave little room for doubting that 
the provisions of the English Act fall short of the innovation 
absolutely needed for the ancient University of Ireland. I refer to 
the clause—sec. 3—which excepts from secularisation in England, 
all offices expressly restricted by statute or ordinance, to “ persons in 
holy orders.”” This exception, it will beat once observed, would embrace 
a large portion of the teaching staff in Trinity College, and entirely 
contravene the recommendation contained in the Report of the Com- 
missioners of 1853. Accordingly no such clause is inserted in the 
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Bill’ introduced by Mr. Fawcett and Mr. Plunkett, M.P. for Dublin 
University, last session. The proposals thus made, as it is under- 
stood with the approval of the University authorities, embrace a much 
more liberal constitution of the governing body than that which now 
exists; but they make no direct provision for any change in the 
relative proportions of the adherents of the various creeds as now 
represented in the body of Fellows and Professors. Doubtless 
there would be great difficulties in making such an alteration by any 
sudden end artificial means. But considering the very slow rate of 
normal admissions to the teaching staff of the Dublin University and 
College, the possibility of doing something to remedy, within a 
comparatively short period, their inherited exclusiveness without 
invading the autonomy of their institutions is a problem which 
demands a serious investigation. It is tolerably obvious that the 
less that is done in that direction, the less can the secularisation of 
Trinity College be regarded according to the assertion of its chief 
promoters as a complete solution of the Irish University question. 

The debates on the English Universities Bill brought into pro- 
minence an important point, indirectly affecting the present consti- 
tution of the Queen’s University. in Ireland. I allude to the 
amendment of Lord Salisbury requiring in effect every collegiate 
officer to declare that he would not teach anything contrary to the 
Holy Scriptures. This proposition, as is known, was adopted at 
first by the House of Lords, but disagreed to by the Commons, and 
finally omitted. Now let me ask in what essential respect does this 
differ from the declaration exacted from the Queen’s University 
professors.* I would submit that nothing is gained for this institu- 
tion by continuing trammels which the Parliament refused to fasten 
on the English universities. 

It remains to say a few more words on the chief difficulty of the 
University problem in Ireland—namely, the Catholic claim. Pos- 
sessing as I do considerable opportunities of knowing the views and 
sentiments of Irish Catholics, in their varied and indeed opposed 
phases, I adhere to the opinion above expressed, that the mere secu- 
larisation of Trinity College, even if accompanied by the immediate 
rectification of the existing Episcopalian preponderance as regards 
the teaching body, will not suffice to meet the wishes, I do not 
say of the hierarchy, but of the laity of that Church. A consider- 


(1) Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 4th July, 1871. 

(2) It is quite possible that such changes may be contemplated, and intended to be 
made, by the new governing body without direct governmental interference. 

(8) The professor is obliged to declare that ‘‘ in lecturing and examining and in the 
performance of all other duties connected with his chair, he will carefully abstain from 
teaching or advancing any doctrine or making any statement derogatory to the truths 
of revealed religion, or injurious or disrespectful to the religious convictions of any 
portion of his class or audience.”’ 
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able proportion of the latter, those especially who now send their 
sons to Stonyhurst, and other denominational institutions, prepara- 
tory to the higher education, in Ireland and England, would, I 
believe, desire the option of continuing the same system during the 
university period. If the proposal for secularisation pure and 
simple went the length of abolishing all prerogatives and titles of 
social and political pre-eminence now legally attached to degrees, and 
of not merely disestablishing but of disendowing establishments for 
higher education, in the sume way as the Church in Ireland was 
dealt with, then the case would be complete for leaving all denomina- 
tions to promote the education deemed suitable by them. But this 
proposal is not made or contemplated by the reformers in question. 
The practical result would therefore be that admission to degrees 
could only be obtained through a well endowed institution conducted 
on principles which, as I believe, are not acceptable to a portion of 
the Catholic laity in Ireland, quite large enough to entitle them to a 
voice in deciding their own affairs. The land-legislation for Ireland 
largely took account of her exceptional history. It was a compro- 
mise between incompatible pretensions, founded on _ principles 
mutually inconsistent and not over well harmonised in practice. 
Irish educational legislation cannot be different in its character. 
The practical problem is to meet pressing and legitimate claims, 
while choosing the least of evils, and avoiding, as far as possible, 
sources of mischief and embarrassment for future generations. As 
above remarked, I believe that the plan for fusing existing institu- 
tions with those hitherto unrecognised would be found illusory and 
dangerous. It could only succeed by refusing just claims, or by 
according such as ought not to be and cannot be accepted. The 
proposal above made of founding a new university, analogous to 
the London University, but applied with special regard to the 
situation of classes in Ireland, seems that least open to objection 
under proper precautions. It does not involve the predominance of 
any exclusive element ; neither does it imply the chartering or endow- 
ment of denominational institutions. It rather assumes a willing- 
ness on the part of the Catholic laity, properly consulted, to co- 
operate in establishing a university which, while meeting their just 
claims, will be found not incompatible with science and the demand 
of modern society. H. D. H. 
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